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REVIEW OF NEW SBOOKS. 

The Fleet Registers; comprising the History 
of Fleet Marriages, and some Account of 
the Parsons and Marriage-House Keepers ; 
with Extracts from the Registers. To which 
are added, Notices of the May Fair, Mint, 
and Savoy Chapels: and an Appendix re- 
lating to Parochial Registration. By John 
Southerden Burn, author of the ‘ History 
of Parish Registers.”” London, 1833. Riv- 
ingtons; Butterworth ; and Suter. 

“ MaRRIAGES are made in heaven,” says the 

proverb; but they are nevertheless often very 

oddly carried into effect on earth. The cere- 
monies attendant upon the union of the sexes 
in various countries form a curious chapter in 
the history of the customs and feelings of man- 
kind. With some it is a religious sacrament— 
with some a civil contract—with some a very 
blackguard buckle-beggar sort of business alto- 
gether; and certainly there never was so strik- 
ing an exhibition of the last-mentioned class 
as in the volume now before us. In fact, it 
causes us to doubt the veracity of the adage, 
touching the celgstial origin of matrimony ; 
for surely such agencies as these were never 
employed to consummate heavenly purposes. 
Since the passing of the Marriage Act* ina 
preceding generation, a. D. 1754, the memory 
of the then familiar, practices of which this 
volume gives an account, have passed away. 

A new doctrine has sprung up, and marriages 

are no longer facilitated and encouraged. A 

country is not reckoned richer and more power- 


ful, but poorer and weaker in proportion to its 1 


population. As too many cooks spoil the 
broth, too many people ruin a nation. 

The old Scriptural advice, bettertomarry than 
burn, is utterly reversed ; and the axiom of our 
day is, better to burn or do any thing than marry. 
But read Mr. John Southerden Burn on this 
subject. His matches will enlighten your un- 
derstanding, and you will perceive how fore- 
fathers and foremothers enjoyed themselves ere 
political economy interfered to persuade them 
to the contrary, before the march of intellect 
Tose against recruiting the rising generation, 
and while, though the schoolmaster was at home, 
the parson was abroad among them. They 
could coin a mint of happiness at the Mint; 
they might make fair play at May Fair; even 
at the Fleet ~~ could secure a momentary 
taste of fleeting pleasure. Now, nor Mint, nor 
May Fair, nor Fleet, nor King’s Bench, nor 
Savoy, hold out the hope of one comfort. At 
the first, there is money too difficult to be 
attained ; at the second, dull fashion prevails ; 
and if the last is entirely obliterated as a re- 
ceptacle of unhappy prisoners, its quondam 
associates still support their extensive pre-emi- 
nence and hold aibllonien in chains, but weave 





= The interval between the passing of the bill and 
the time at which it was to come inte operation, was 


busily employed in marrying both at the Fleet and’ May | ” 
Place fo ’ 


Fair, (another noted x marriages.) At the Fleet, 
ther gappears by one Tegister-book alone to have been on 
in 25th of March (the day previous to the act comi 
to operation) 217 marriages 

Fleet weddings.” 





no chains for the heart. The King’s Bench 
and the Fleet, names associated in idea with 
British royalty and the British navy, how are 
ye inhabited in this improved era? Chiefly 
with the victims of dear laws, the boasted pro- 
tection of all who can afford to sacrifice others. 
It is impossible to comprehend why these pri- 
soners should have to pay so much on their 
way to gaol; entirely for the felicity of being 
ruined, and incarcerated within stone walls 
which no longer ring with mad revels, of which 
the author has collected and put together so 
many remarkable particulars. 

* It was not until the council of Trent 
(1429) that the intervention of a priest, or 
other ecclesiastical functionary, was deemed in 
Europe indispensable to a marriage. It was 
then ascertained that the existence of the mar- 
riage contract as a mere civil engagement, un- 
hallowed by any spiritual sanction, tended much 
to the formation of clandestine connexions, and 
their concomitant evils. The celebrated decree 
passed in that session interdicted any marriage 
otherwise than in the presence of a priest, and 
at least two witnesses. But in England pre. 
vious to 1754, the common law continued to 
regulate the law of marriage, the authority of 
the council of Trent not having been acknow- 
ledged in this country ; and whilst, in virtue 
of domestic institutions, a form was enjoined 
for the more solemn celebration of matrimony, 
and persons departing from these regulations 
were liable to ecclesiastical censure, still other 
and more private modes of contracting a mar- 
riage were tolerated and acknowledged by 
aw. . * - 

*¢ Banns were first directed to be published 
by Canon Hubert Walter, No. 22 (1200) ; and 
the constitution of William la Zouch, No. 7 
(1347) notices the performance of clandestine 
marriages ; and that ‘ some contriving unlaw- 
ful marriages, and affecting the dark, lest their 
deeds should be reproved, procure every day, 
in a damnable manner, marriages to be cele- 
brated without publication of banns duly and 
lawfully made, by means of chaplains that have 
no regard to the fear of God and the prohibi- 
tion of the laws.’ These informal marriages 
appear to have been continued in London not- 
withstanding the punishment denounced (and 
sometimes inflicted) by the ecclesiastical law. 
Within a few years previously to 1686, many 
thousands of clandestine marriages were per- 
formed ; many of them, in certain churches 
and chapels exempted from the visitation of 
the ordinary, the ministers of which churches 
did usually marry without license or banns: 
these were called ‘ lawless churches ;’ for by 
this means those laws which had been made to 
prevent clandestine marriages were rendered 
ineffectual.” 

Such, in a striking degree, were the unions 
treated of by Mr. Burn; and of which he tells 


se 
“* Many of the early Fleet weddings were 
really performed at the chapel of the Fleet ; 


Piwbich were the last of the | OUt as the practice extended, it was found 


more convenient to have other places within 


the rules of the Fleet (added to which the 
warden was compelled by act of parliament not 
to suffer them), and thereupon many of the 
Fleet-parsons and tavern-keepers in the neigh. 
bourhood fitted up a room in their respective 
lodgings or houses as a chapel. The parsons 
took the fees, allowing a portion to the plyers, 
&c.; and the tavern-keepers, besides sharing 
in the fees, derived a profit from the sale of 
liquors which the wedding-party drank. In 
some instances the tavern-keepers kept a parson 
on their establishment at a weekly salary of 
twenty shillings ; while others, upon a wedding- 
party arriving, sent for any clergyman they 
might please to employ, and divided the fee 
with him. Most of the taverns near the Fleet 
kept their own registers, in which (as well as 
in their own books) the parsons entered the 
weddings. The author has an engraving of 
‘a Fleet Wedding,’ (published about 1747) 
‘ between a brisk young Sailor and his Land- 
lady’s Daughter at Rederiff :’ it represents the 
old Fleet market and prison, with the sailor, 
landlady, and daughter, just stepping from a 
hackney-coach ; while two Fleet parsons, in 
canonicals, are offering their services. The 
verses written below the print are as follow: 


Scarce had the coach discharg’d its trusty fare, 
But gaping crowds surround th’ amorous pair ; 
The busy plyers make a mighty stir, 

And whisp’ring, cry, ‘ D’ye want the parson, sir ? 
Pray, step this way, just to the pen in hand, 
The doctor’s ready there at your command.’ 

* This way (another cries), sir, I declare, 

The true and ancient register is here.’ 

Th’ alarmed parsons quickly hear the din, 

And haste with soothing words t’ invite ’em in: 
In this confusion jostled to and fro, 

Th’ inamour’d couple know not where to go; 
Till, slow advancing from the coach’s side, 

Th’ experienced matron came (an artful guide), 
She led the way without regarding either, 

And the first parson splic’d ’em both together.’ 


The companion to this engraving is ‘ The 
Sailor’s Fleet Wedding Entertainment,’ which 
represents the party sitting at table, round a 
bowl of punch, with pipes, &c.” 

The author goes on to give us some extra. 
ordinary details respecting the registers kept 
of these vile proceedings, from which we will 
make a few extracts. 

** When one of the Fleet Registers was taken 
to Shrewsbury, on a trial there in 1794, a- 
Mrs. Olivi gave the following evidence on the 
subject : * My first husband was Thos. Owens. 
I had the register-books of Fleet marriages in 
my possession from my marriage in‘176L, till L 
went to America eleven years ago. I then 
sold them to Mr. Panton. My husband, Owens, 
died about 1773. My husband made a will. 
I had the possession of the books myself, as 
my husband had other business. I heard my 
husband say he purchased these books. He 
had a marriage-house in Fleet Lane. I used 
the books to grant certificates upon parish 
affairs.’ By the will of Thomas Owens, dated 
18th Feb. 1775, and proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, he bequeaths to his wife 
Susan Owens, ‘ all the books of the registry of 
the Fleet marriages now in my possession.’ 





By the evidence on the before-mentioned 
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rial, in 1794, it appears that ‘ the persons;the Yorkshire Gray, at the house of John 
who kept the different marriage-houses were) Warminger.’ 
occasionally the clerks; if nobody was in| ‘ ¢ These wicked people came this day ; Peter 
the way, any person executed the office; Oliver of St Olaves Carpenter and Elizabeth 
as a clerk. The man that in general was Overton B and W would have a certificate 
their servant he registered them.’ Five or! dated in 1729, or would not be married if it 
six hundred of these books were purchased} was to be dated to this time—went to Lilley’s 
of Mrs. Olivi, about 1783, by Mr. Ben-| and was married.’ 
jamin Panton. Mr. Panton, in his evidence; ‘‘ * This 31*tof May came a man and a woo- 
in the cause of Lloyd v. Passingham, said they' man to be married at M'™ Levi’s. Gave 
weighed more than a ton; that he had been in| Mr Ashwell 2* 64: he would have 5% 0° all; 
the habit of attending courts of jusiice with| but they abused him, and all persons there 
them, and never knew them refused. About, went to Bates or M* Dare’s, and gave 
the year 18— Mr. Panton died, leaving a will, 65 64 and was married, which was nine shillings, 
whereby he bequeathed these books to his, when they might have been done cheaper.’ 
daughter, Panton, who, in 1813, disposed; ‘** M. B. A coachman came and was half 
of them to Mr. William Cox. Amongst the, married, and wou’d give but 3° 64 and went 
books is one used to contain an account of all! off.’ 
searches made: it is headed, ‘ This book con-| ‘‘ ‘ 1742 May 24 A Soldier brought a Barber 
tains all the searches found and not found from! to the Cock who I think said his name was 
the year 1784 to 1804 and 1819, that as been James, Barber by Trade, was in part married 
made by any of Mr. Panton’s familly since inn|to Elizabeth, they said they were married 
their possession, and is now going on by Mr. | enough.’ 
Wm. Cox, 1813. They were purchased of “‘ I have put a secret Wedding in my pri- 
Mr. Cox by government in 1821; and in one| vate Book of Memorandum on this day (Nov. 5. 
of the printed parliamentary estimates for that | 1742).’ 
year is the following item:—‘ An account; ‘ ‘Ihe Woman ran across Ludgate Hill in 
shewing how the sum of 280,000/., granted by | her Shift.* 
parliament to provide for extraordinary ex-| ‘ Aug*t 12, 1729. Abraham Wells a Butcher 
penses of a civil nature, was expended: — of the Parish of Tottenham in Mid’ex & Su- 
George Maule, Esq., solicitor for the affairs of sannah Hewitt of Enfield Wt & W° 
the Treasury, to enable him to purchase for the | _ Pt John Floud 
use of the public a series of books containing p‘ five shillings per total. N. B. The 28" of 
the entries of marriages in the Fleet Prison| April 1736 M*'* Wells came and Earnestly 
and the rules thereof, from the year 1686 to| entreated me to erase the marriage out of the 
the year 1754,—260/. 6s. 6d.’ ” | book, for that her husband had beat & abused 
These are deposited in the office of the} her in a barbarous manner, and she had much 
Registrar of the Consistory Court of London;! rather be esteemed his W. that she might 
and Mr. Burn observes concerning them: have a proper recourse of Law against him. I 
“ It is to be wished that they were better| made her believe I did so for which I had half 
arranged and indexed. There are several very | a guinea and she at the same time delivered me 
large indexes, which only require a little time | up her Certificate, no person present (according 
and attention to ascertain to what registers | to her desire). ° i 
they refer. The pocket-books also might be | * Welsh, alias Janes, alias Armstrong, alias 

















bound together, and preserved from dust and | 
dirt ; and if government would give another 
1002. these objects might be attained. It was 
a labour of many months to go through so) 
many hundreds of dusty, dirty, and sometimes | 
ragged books, to extract the materials for this 
volume.”* 

We select some of the Fleet Pocket-Book 
Register entries, to shew the nature of many 
of these strange, and too often desperate and | 
vicious matches. Some we cannot copy, on! 
account of their indecorous allusions ; and) 
many seem to have been delayed till absolutely | 
necessary, to prevent illegitimacy ; while others, | 
by being ante-dated, saved the characters of| 
families already in existence. 

‘¢ € November 5 1742 was married Benjamin | 
Richards of the parish of St. Martin in the| 
Fields Bt & Judith Lance D° Sp— at the Bull | 
and Garter and gave g & for an antidate to 
March y* 11" in the same year, which Lilley 
complied w® & put ’em in his Book acécord-| 
ingly, there being a vacancy in the Book suitable 
to the time.’ 

¢ John Thomas Briquett of the Pa of St. | 
Giles’s Attorney at Law and Sara Jarman of. 
the Pa of St Ann’s Westm" W & Sp mar: by 
me in Newgate some years since 

in Major Barnardy’s Room. Jn° Floud Cler.” | 

* * Aug*t 315* 1738 James Clement Gent of 
St Edmund y* King London BF and Eliz ‘Tay-| 
lor of St Pauls Covent Garden Sp* at Farrels| 
Bagnio in Long Acre—Z£5. 5. 0.” 

** 1728, Joseph South, of the parish of Dept- 
ford in Kent, and Eliz Durham of the same| 
place Ba and Sp married at a cook-shop, next | 





—— married four women in fourteen months ; 
each time changing his name. The object of 
the brides in paying for a husband to be found 
for them, was to enable them to plead cover- 
ture to any action for debt, or to give them the 
means of shewing a certificate in case of their 
being enceinte. After an entry on the 19‘ 
Dect 1728, we find the Bridegroom thus paid 
‘¢ for his trouble. 

*¢¢ Robert Draper, Gardiner, and Ann Os- 
born, both of Battersea, married at Kit Li- 
nerells. I gave a certificate, for which I had 
only a quartern of brandy. 

“* ¢ 22 July 1728. Nicholas Richardson, in- 
valid soldier in Chelsea Hospital, and Judith 
Taylor, of Chelsea. W. & W. P Jn® Floud. 
Married at Chidleys. I gave a Certificate, and 
was paid with a promise.’ 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


er’s Servant, and Ann Criswell, both of S¢, 


Sepulchre’s. B & Sp. Pt Jn° Floud. Paid 
three shillings and sixpence, Certificate one and 
sixpence ; it being pretty late, they lay here, 
and paid me one shilling for bed, (a kind girl.) 

“* Edmund Daviss, a Hatter, of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, and Mary Sprigg Martin, of St, 
Giles’s in the Fields. B & Sp. P* Jn° Floud, 
These couple were bedded about six minutes, 
and paid only five shillings per total, being 
friends of Mary Hall. Vid. Apr. 9, 1727.’ ” 

** 6 12 Dec. 1729. John Slater, Gent. of St, 
Andrew’s, Holborn, and Frances Thompson, of 
St. Dunstan’s in the West. B& Sp. Pr Jno 
Floud. This Marriage upon Honour.’ ” 

*¢¢ 28 Ap! 1740. Henry Mercer, of Lusam, 
late of Abinger, in Kent, Gent. Bat’ & Jane 
Sparrow, Ditto, Wid”, at Crumpton’s. N. B. 
This last marriage was to be kept as a secret, 
the Lady having a joynture during the time 
she continued Wid”.’ 

“ ¢ 96 Feb. 1745. Robt Tayler & Marg! 

came into my own apartment, behav'd 
very rudely, swore sadly, oblig’d me to marry 
them for what they pleas'd for fear of my life, 
late at night, by the names above-mention’d.’” 

At page 47 there is a most, characteristic 
marriage of a drummer ; and the annexed notes, 
less objectionable in matter, are of a similar 
kind: 

*“ On a trial for bigamy, in 1731, Samuel 
Pickering deposed, ‘ the prisoner was married 
at my house in the Fleet to Mr. Humphreys, 
by Mr. Mortram, a clergyman. I gave her 
away, and saw the ring put upon her hand, 
and broke the biscuit over her head.’ 

*¢ The many opposition marriage-houses, the 
plying for custom, and scrambling for fees, gave 
rise to repeated quarrels. The following is 
from the Grub Street Journal, Dec. 12, 1734: 
«* On Wednesday two Fleet-parsons preferred against each 
Bills of indictment for assaults made by brother upon 
But they. both appearing aggressors and scholars alike 
The jury returned both their bills ‘ Ignoramus.’” 

The accounts of the marriages at the King’s 
Bench Prison, Mint, Savoy, and May Fair, are 
also replete with curious illustrations of these 
doings, and of the times in which they were 
done. 

* The same causes which induced people to 
marry clandestinely at the Fleet prison, no 
doubt operated with those who married at the 
King’s Bench prison, although from the latter 
prison being situated in the suburbs of London, 
but comparatively few marriages were per- 
formed there. In the neighbourhood of the 
King’s Bench was a part of the Borough called 
the ‘ Mint,’ a place of refuge for theives and 
malefactors of the worst description; which, 
with White Friars* (Sir Walter Scott's Alsa- 
tia), the Savoy, and other places about London, 





** 10 Dec. 1728. W'™ Salkeld, a Marriner, 
and Mary Jones, both of St. Andrews, Holborn, 
B & Sp Pt Jn° Floud. Marr: 
two and sixpence Clark; one D° Register, two 
and sixpence Certificate. They were married 
at twelve at night, and lay all night in bed in 
my house, for which had one shilling and six- 
pence more.’ 

‘¢ ¢ 22 March, 1726. Tho* Stringer, a Brew- 








* «* A separate Book was kept for the purpose of insert- | 


ing Marriages which were desired to be kept secret. Upon 
perusal of a private Book of this sort from 1748 to 1753, 


it appears that nearly all the contracting parties were of 


a superior station in Life, the additions being ‘ Gent. 
and Sp.’ It was a vulgar error that a man was not liable 
to the Bride’s debts if he took her in no other apparel 


than her shift. The Daily Journal of 8 Nov. 1725 men- 
tions a similar exhibition at Ulcomb, in Kent. Ina 
great many instances the parties refused to tell their sur- 


names.” 


claimed certain privileges, and held out the ad- 


bili | vantages of a Sanctuary to all debtors, thieves, 
ten shilings; | and malefactors. At this place marriages were 


| performed, and amongst the Fleet registers are 
| three registers of King’s Bench and Mint mar- 
riages.” 

One of these marriages is of a Wolfe and 4 
Lamb, in March 1723; but the extensive ope- 
rations at the Savoy of the Rev. John Wilkin- 
son (the father of Tate), who married 1400 
couple, and was condemned to fourteen years 
transportation for his offence, is perhaps as re- 
markable a description as any in the book. 





————$$——— 


"® «« By the 8th and 9th William III. c. 26, the pretended 
privileges of White Friars, the Savoy, Salisbury Court, 
Ram Alley, Mitre Court, Fuller’s Rents, Baldwin’s Gar- 


dens, —y the Minories, Mint, Clink, or 
Deadman’s Place, were taken away.” 
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“« Although the Savoy was one of those places 
with pretended privileges, there does not ap- 

r to have been any clandestine marriages 
there until after the passing of the Marriage- 
Act; the number of marriages for a few years 
before and after that period being as follows : 





1752 -cceee 15 
—53 «+ 19 
anh covces 342 
—55 1190 
—56 63 
—57 - 13 
—5B ++ 17 


On the passing of the Marriage-Act, the Rev. 
John Wilkinson began to exercise his sup- 

ed rights as minister of the Savoy, consider- 
ing himself authorised to grant licenses as a 
privilege annexed to the Savoy, as being extra- 
parochial, and because Dr. Killegrew and other 
of his predecessors had granted them. The 
Savoy, therefore, soon became known as a place 
for easy matrimony, and his marriages brought 
him ‘a profusion of cash, and instead of think- 
ing of a rainy day, all was rat tat tat at the 
street-door, and a variety of company. Easter- 
day was crowded from 8 till 12. So many pairs 
were for the indissoluble knot being tied, that 
he might have made a fortune had he been 
blessed with patience and prudence, and been 
contented with publishing the banns of mar- 
riage only. Many persons came out of curio- 
sity to hear such a long list of spinsters an- 
nounced.” Mr. Wilkinson had hints from 
government of the consequence of these prac- 
tices, and at length proceedings were taken 
against him, and he was accustomed to make 
his escape over the leads at the Savoy, through 
the kitchen of the prison (which was then there) 
to a private door into the chapel, to evade those 
who were set to watch him. One Sunday 
morning an alarm was given that the officers 
were in the church. A general panic ensued 
in his family ; he sent word that he was taken 
suddenly ill, and could not read prayers, and 
made his way down the garden to a gate that 
opened on the Thames, reached Somerset Stairs, 
where he took a boat and got into Kent. 
Having arrived there, he engaged Mr. Grier- 
son to perform the marriages as his curate ; but 
the licenses he granted himself, thinking that 
Mr. Grierson could not suffer for what he, in 
his authority as minister of the Savoy, was to 
be responsible for. Very shortly after this, Mr. 
Vernon, of Drury Lane Theatre, was married 
by Mr. Grierson to Miss Portier. Garrick in- 
sisted on seeing the certificate, which Mr. Ver- 
non obtained from Mr. Grierson, and gave to 
Garrick, who handed it over to Mr. Carrington 
the king’s messenger. Mr. Grierson was there- 
upon taken up and tried for having married the 
parties, was convicted, and transported for 
fourteen years. In his defence, he said he was 
not aware of the illegality of the marrying at 
the Savoy, as he had married his own son there. 
After the committal of Mr. Grierson, Mr. Wil- 
kinson engaged the Rev. Mr. Brooks as his 
curate, and continued to derive great profits 
from his marriages. Considering himself cer- 
tain of an acquittal, he determined to surrender 
himself and take his trial, which he accordingly 
did on the llth July, 1756; he was tried on 
the 16th, convicted, and sentenced to fourteen 
Years’ transportation. The vessel which was 
to take him to America sailed early in March 
1757, but by stress of weather was driven to 
Plymouth, where Mr. Wilkinson died from an 
attack of the gout.” 

Another worthy was Keith of May-Fair 
Chapel. 

* Keith appears to have been in prison fif- 
ven years, Jn 1753 he published a pamphlet 


intituled * Observations on the Act for pre- 
venting Clandestine Marriages,’ pp. 32; to 
which is prefixed an engraving of him as ‘ The 
Rev. Mr. Keith, D.D.’ A few of his remarks, 
as‘connected with the subject of these pages, 
are as follows: ‘ Happy is the wooing that is 
not long a-doing, is an old proverb, and a very 
true one: but we shall have no occasion for it 
after the 25th day of March next, when we are 
commanded to read it backwards; and from 
that period (fatal indeed to Old England!) we 
must date the declension of the number of the 
inhabitants of England.’ ‘ As I have married 
many thousands, and consequently have on 
those occasions seen the humour of the lower 
class of people, I have often asked the married 
pair how long they had been acquainted ; they 
would reply, some more, some less, but the 
generality did not exceed the acquaintance of a 
week, some only of a day, half a day, &c.’ 
* Another inconveniency which will arise from 
this act will be, that the expense of being mar- 
ried will be so great, that few of the lower 
class of people can afford; for I have often 
heard a Flete-parson say, that many have come 
to be married when they have had but half-a- 
crown in their pockets, and sixpence to buy a 
pot of beer, and for which they have pawned 
some of their clothes.’ ‘I remember once on 
a time I was at a public-house at Radcliff, 
which then was full of sailors and their girls; 
there was fiddling, piping, jigging, and eating ; 
at length one of the tars starts up and says, 
‘ D—m ye, Jack, I'll be married just now— 
I will have my partner,and . . . «.. 
The joke took; and in less than two hours ten 
couple set out for the Flete. I staid their re- 
turn. They returned in coaches—five women 
in each coach ; the tars, some running before, 
others riding on the coach-box, and others 
behind. The cavalcade being over, the couples 
went up into an upper room, where they con- 
cluded the evening with great jollity. The 
next time I went that way I called on my 
landlord and asked him concerning this mar- 
riage adventure ; he at first stared at me, but 
recollecting, he said those things were so fre- 
quent, that he hardly took any notice of them ; 
for, added he, it is a common thing, when a 
fleet comes in, to have two or three hundred 
marriages in a week’s time, among the sailors.’ 
He humorously concludes, ‘ If the present act 
in the form it now stands should (which I am 
sure is impossible), be of service to my coun- 
try, I shall then have the satisfaction of having 
been the occasion of it, because the compilers 
thereof have done it with a pure design of 
suppressing my chapel, which makes me the 
must celebrated man in this kingdom, though 
not the greatest.’ The passing of the Marriage 
Act put a stop to the marriages at May Fair ; 
but the day before the act came into operation 
(Lady-day, 1754), sixty-one couple were mar- 
ried there.” 

With this we shall conclude our extracts ; 
and from those we have made, our readers will 
be enabled to judge the sort of volume to which 
we have introduced them. Mr. Wilks’s pro- 
posed Registry Bill forms a useful appendix ; 
and we may add, though there is much to 
amuse in these pages, there is also not a little 
to instruct. Smollett and others have sketched 
some of the scenes; but we have no where so 
complete a view of this striking portion of the 
manners of the times. How much they are 
changed! Instead of these unions, we have 
political unions, trades’ unions, unions for the 
repeal of taxes: the world grows older; are 
men wiser or better ? 


Russell’s History of Modern Europe. New 
Edition ; with a Continuation, terminating at 
the Election of the first Reformed Parliament 
of Great Britain, in 1832. 4 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1833. Longman and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co., &c. 

Turis book is a very handsome reprint, with 

additions, of a well-known standard work. The 

paper is very good, and the typographical part 
of the business has been neatly and accuratel 
executed. The history of the original wor' 
terminates at the peace of Paris, in 1763; from 
which point the writer of the Continuation, to 
which we mean to confine this notice, sets out. 
The style is clear and unembarrassed through- 
out; but the author is too fond of incorporating 
quotations in his narrative; which, however 
suited to the familiarity of epistolary composi- 
tion, and the airiness of comedy, is, in our opi- 
nion, beneath the sober dignity of history, 

which should never permit itself to relax into a 

smile. The man who sits down to record the 

progress of historical events, to point out the 
influence which circumstances exercise over the 
character and political prospects of nations, to 
analyse the motives which apparently sway the 
principal actors on the busy stage of time, and 
to deduce for the benefit of posterity those con- 
clusions which the experience of the past may 
fully warrant, has, of all writers, a task to 
execute the most difficult and the most thank- 
less. The poet has it in his power to transport 
his reader into the realms of imagination: the 
resources of wit, luxuriant imagery, description, 
fanciful or exact, and ornamental diction, are 
at his command ; he can at one time elevate 
the soul by sublime appeals to the loftier feel- 
ings, at another melt it in tenderness by work- 
ing upon the softer emotions of the heart; at 
his bidding the brow contracts with indigna- 
tion, the chest swells with pride, the eye is 
dimmed with the tribute of compassion, the lip 
curls with scorn, the cheeks glow with shame, 
the chin is dimpled with smiles. The moralist 
may console himself for the jeers of the profli- 
gate and unthinking, by the reflection that his 
well-intended efforts for the support of the 
social fabric are, at least, appreciated by the 
virtuous and reflecting portion of the commu. 
nity; while the natural philosopher and the 
votary of mathematical science are secure, that 
the result of their labours will please many, and 
offend none. But the historian has not this 
consolation — ' 

“e te t 
Suppositos Foy doloso hi 

he has to pass through a fiery ordeal of passion, 

prejudice, and interest, opposed to him, from 

which he rarely, if ever, escapes unscathed. 

We do not remember any distinguished writer 

of history, more particularly such as have 

undertaken to give an account of events which 
were yet fresh in the recollection of their read- 
ers, who was not assailed with all the weapons 
of obloquy, and hunted to his grave with the 
war-shout of party. One party or the other 
he must displease; the odds are, that he offends 
both. It is on this account that it is so dan- 
gerous to play with such edge-tools as satire : 
he who gravely recounts what has passed, may 
point out error or warn from crime, without 
exposing himself to the suspicion of being more 
pleased with the opportunity of conveying cen- 
sure, than grieved at the conduct which he 
reprehends: while the man who sneers at de- 
linquency weakens his own authority, and ap- 

pears in the light of a partisan instead of a 

judge. The disapprobation of an arbitrator 

pierces like a highly tempered weapon ; time 











rolls on, and the wound heals; but the inveg- 
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tive of a foe is a barbed arrow, which is ever 
rankling in the flesh, and poisoning the foun. 
tains of the blood. The impartial historian 
tay det'y the malice of his contemporaries, and 
Took for his great reward in the tribute which 
will be paid to his memory by later generations. 

The writer of the Continuation before us 
must not expect universal approbation. He 
has had to record the most momentous period 
in the history of the world. ‘The fierce war 
between the feeble dotage of despotism and the 
growiug strength of democracy in France ; the 
first tremendous revolution ; the struggles of 
demagogues, the battles of nations; internal 
discord, external triumph; the desolation of 
famine, the agony of despair; exile, proscrip- 
tion, the guillotine; military ascendency, iron 
tyranny, and a lavish profusion of life: these are 
topics which it requires an able and an honest 
pen to illustrate. Who can find a parallel to 
the union of nations against Napoleon — to 
the terrible battles of Leipsic, and the dreadful 
contest of Waterloo? Nor is it the least diffi- 
cult part of the task to point out the progress 
of domestic events, subsequently to this, in the 
different nations of Europe ; and to shew how 
the war of opposing principles, receiving its 
impulse from the French Revolution, rages in 
the midst of peace. In these, as in other parts 
of the history, we can conscientiously award 
the writer the praise of having endeavoured to 
be impartial, and of taking considerable pains 
to inform himself of the state of facts. We 
are rather surprised, however, to find (vide 
vol. iv. p. 256,) that he should be so ignorant 
of the customs of the House of Commons as to 
assert, that when the speaker has to give the 
casting-vote, he is expected to gratify the people, 
meaning the opposition, rather than the court 

meaning the ministry), by his decision. In 
this case he always gives it for the motion 
before the house. In the House of Lords, in 
case of an equality of votes, the motion is al- 
ways negatived. This variance in the practice 
of the two houses is in perfect harmony with 
the elements of our constitution ; the Commons 
representing the democratic principle of pro- 
gression, the Lords the conservative principle 
of caution. With this friendly correction, and 
an extract of the character of George III., we 
take our leave. 

‘¢ In the language or the opinion of his ad- 
mirers, ‘the late king had an excellent under- 
standing, and was a good judge both of men 
and things. His talents for government were 
respectable, and he exercised them with the 
happiest effect, even in perturbed and critical 
times. Having traced in his mind the outlines 
of royal duty, he filled up the intervening space 
with the skill of a political artist. In entering 
upon the American war, he was actuated solely 
by a sense of justice : he thought himself bound 
to curb the refractory spirit of the colonists, 
and to use force when persuasions and remon- 
strances had failed. Into the war with revo- 
lutionary France he was impelled by an idea of 
imperious necessity, as the career of the demo- 
cratic opposers of Louis menaced the best insti- 
tutions of other countries with subversion ; and 
such was his firmness, that he was not deterred 
from his object even by the long-continued suc- 
.cess of the enemy. With equal resolution, he 
checked the effervescence of zeal among the 
votaries of reform in Great Britain, and saved 
the state from that mischief which would have 
been produced by the schemes of profligate and 
violent Jacobins. He also displayed his spirit 
to advantage, when the Whigs at different 
times endeavoured to subject him to their sway. 
Qn the other hand, when conciliation was ex- 








pedient, and when the voice of the senate cor- 
responded with that of the people, he could 
yield with a good grace and with dignified 
complacency. His private character was 80 
exemplary, that it may be quoted as a model of 
virtue. He was attentive to religious obser- 
vances, both public and private; correct in his 
own morals, and studious of the morality of 
others; mild and unassuming in his demean- 
our, courteous, gracious, and affable ; humane, 
beneficent, and liberal ; while he was temperate 
and economical in his personal habits. In 
short, his conduct, both as a king and as a 
man, deserves the highest praise, and entitles 
his memory to our esteem and veneration.’ 
From a different estimate of royal merit, it 
would appear that ‘this monarch was not highly 
favoured by nature; for his understanding was 
narrow, and his talents did not soar above me- 
diocrity. If he had moved in the ranks of pri- 
vate life and of ordinary society, he would not 
have been considered as any other than a man 
of very limited powers. His acquirements from 
education were also scanty and imperfect. His 
mother was of opinion, that his book learning 
was altogether insignificant; and it does not 
appear that his studies were well directed, or 
pointed to pursuits worthy of a prince. He 
was not properly tutored in history or in poli- 
tics, nor was he guided to an intelligent survey 
of the affairs of the world, or the characters of 
mankind. He could manufacture a button, or 
draw the model of a house ; but could not write 
a tolerable letter: he could comprehend a plain 
statement; but could not understand a compli- 
cated argument, or enter into the rationale of 
the English constitution. He fell in his youth 
into the hands of bigoted Tories, who, having 
no expansion of intellect, only inspired him 
with high notions of royal supremacy. Thus 
instructed, he had no Jeaning to those principles 
which had placed his family on the throne. 
He had imbibed as unfavourable an opinion of 
the advocates of freedom as Charles II. enter- 
tained of all mankind: he fancied that they 
were base and unprincipled, and deemed his 
power unsafe in the hands of such statesmen. 
He did not possess that comprehensiveness of 
mind which could fathom the depths of policy, 
or qualify him to govern like an enlightened 
prince: yet, by the aid of common sense, un- 
perverted, he might have governed much better 
than he did. The American war is a foul blot 
upon his fame, not only for its original injustice, 
but for the mischievous consequences to which 
it led, as the parent of the French revolution. 
Many will think (and it is difficult to disprove 
the inference), that no prince who had a due 
sense of religion or of equity could have rushed 
into such a war, or have prosecuted it with 
such unfeeling obstinacy. To ravage a country 
with fire and sword, and send savages, like 
blood-hounds, to hunt down his colonial sub- 
jects, because they were desirous of being go- 
verned by the constitutional maxims of the 
mother-country, were not the acts of a pious, 
just, or benevolent prince. Nor can the war 
with France, which the late king carried on 
with equal: zeal, be defended upon equitable 
principles. He had no right to violate the in- 
dependence of another state, or to dictate terms 
of accommodation at the point of the bayonet. 
Nor can the outrageous attack upon the Danes, 
in resentment of the armed neutrality, or the 
bombardment of their capital for their wish to 
retain their fleet, be fairly or honourably vin- 
dicated. Other acts of arbitrary violence, the 
effect of which no courtly sophistry can elude, 
rise up in appalling array against the memory 
of our late sovereign, although he was styled 


the ‘ best of kings.’ His character as a man 
has been warmly extolled; and he has been 
termed an excellent husband, father, master, 
and friend. As we do not dispute his general 
good nature, we do not decidedly contradict 
these effusions of praise; but we may hint, 
that he would have been a better father if he 
had repressed the licentiousness of some of his 
sons, instead of encouraging their wantonness 
of dissipation by large grants and pensions; 
and we may also observe, that his boasted libe. 
rality, which was not very splendid, was dis. 
played with little inconvenience, as his debts 
were constantly liquidated on demand by a 
compliant House of Commons.’ Your own re, 
flection, my dear son, aided by what you have 
read or heard of the acts and conduct of this 
prince, will enable you to judge of the compa. 
rative credit due to these statements,” 








Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. 12mo, 
pp- 137. London, 1833. Parker. 


TuHosE who, like ourselves, have for years past 
either waded through heavy, uninteresting 
volumes, or else have had to peruse the light, 
ephemeral productions of the day, will be able 
to judge of the pleasure with which we perused 
the little unpretending volume now under our 
notice. It is, we are informed, the production 
of a young clergyman, the curate of Hilling- 
don; and it does no less credit to his good 
sense and good taste than to his religious prin. 
ciples. Presented by the author to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, we regret 
that it has hitherto escaped our attention, as it 
certainly was deserving of an earlier notice, and 
has, we believe, been extensively circulated 
without that aid. 

A journey to the Holy Land must always be 
full of interest to the general reader, but 
infinitely more so to the devout Christian ; for 
the latter will have his best feelings awakened, 
and his faith confirmed, by comparing his Bib- 
lical descriptions of places and events with those 
which he actually sees before him. His heart 
will warm as he visits the Mount of Olives, 
not only at the recollection of the extraordinary 
events which took place there, but even on 
viewing those trees which, from their apparent 
age, might have been, and probably were, those 
which flourished at the time of our Saviour’s 
visit to them. Indeed the present state of Jeru- 
salem, and of its former inhabitants, offer one 
of the strongest proofs which can possibly, we 
think, be produced of the truth of Christianity. 
Our author has added his testimony to that of 
others in regard to the docale of this interesting 
place, and we must confess that we are glad to 
see a young clergyman employ his time and 
talents in elucidating such a subject. The fol- 
lowing extract will shew the state of his mind 
on visiting Bethlehem : — 

“* Upon entering the lowly scene of the Mes- 
siah’s birth, I sank instinctively upon my 
knees, under a deep sense of my unworthiness, 
and of the infinite magnitude of that mercy 
which induced Him who in the beginning was 
with God, and was God, to veil the glories of 
the Godhead in our miserable nature, that he 
might live to teach, and die to save, so unde- 
serving and insignificant a being as me. ‘ Lord! 
what is man that thou shouldst regard him ? 
What is he compared with thee? Daily do we 
tread under foot thousands of living creatures 
of which we take no note; yet, in the scale of 
creation, there is a measure of comparison be- 
tween us and them ; but between the Almighty 
Creator of the universe, which was, and is, 





and is to come, and finite man, the dis. 
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tance is so incalculably vast, that, in contem- 
plating the nature of that great Being, the 
mind, lost in the never-ending expanse that 
continually opens before it, shrinks back upon 
itself with a trembling, conscious sense of its 
own comparative nothingness. That such a 
Being should have condescended to visit a pol- 
luted world in human form, reconciling it unto 
himself by suffering the penalty of its guilt in 
his own person, is an event so vast, so won- 
drous, that, were it not for the overwhelming 
evidence mercifully afforded us, its very im- 
mensity might lead us to doubt its truth. But 
supported as it is by proof, that none but the 
wilfully blind can refuse, how full of hope, and 
consolation, and joy, is it to those, who, feeling 
sensibly the wants and imperfections, the sor- 
rows and confinement, of this brief life, sigh 
after a renovated nature and a boundless sphere 
of existence! It is the life-boat to which the 
soul clings in the wreck of humanity, which, 
ever buoyant, shall bear it triumphantly 
through the storms and waves of this troublous 
world to that Jand which can alone satisfy the 
aspirations of a being made for immortality.” 

Our author’s account of an interview he had 
with one of the fathers of the Greek church at 
Jerusalem is very interesting, and his parting 
with him is thus described : — 

“ When he rose to bid us farewell, one of 
my companions kissed his hand in token of his 
respect, upon which he appeared much affected, 
and threw his arms upon his neck and blessed 
him; a simultaneous impulse seized us all, and 
we eagerly pressed forward to receive his part- 
ing benediction. The words of Esau rose to 
my lips, ‘ Bless me, even me also, oh my 
father!” He embraced and blessed us all. I[ 
felt as if I were receiving the blessing of some 
patriarch of old; and his Asiatic costume, vene- 
table appearance, and full grey beard, favoured 
the illusion. We shall not meet again,’ said 
he, ‘we shall never meet again in this world; 
but, I trust, through God’s mercy in Christ, 
we shall meet yonder’—pointing to the skies as 
he spoke,—and so he departed. Peace be with 
thee, good old man! The single ‘ bright green 
spot’ on which memory loves to dwell in that 
wide waste, the sole oasis in that moral wilder- 
ness! May thy prayer be heard! May we, 
indeed, meet once more in the heavenly Ca- 
naan, where the wicked shall cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary be at rest !”” 

We will give only one short extract more. 
It is the author’s account of his first view of 
the ruins of Baalbec. 

“ The last rays of the setting sun, ere he 
sank in a flood of glory behind Lebanon, were 
gilding the upper portion of the temples and 
columns, while the gradually encroaching sha- 
dows of the mountains had thrown the gigantic 
Platform upon which they stood into obscurity. 
The colossal magnitude of this enormous mass, 
the effect of which was heightened to sublimity 
by the uncertain light, filled the breast with 
the deepest impressions of awe. It appeared 
the work of some mightier being than man. 
The Cyclopean remains in Italy dwindle to 
nothing in comparison ; while above, shooting 
Up into the twilight, rose the columns of a 
later age,—so light, so beautiful, so exquisitely 
Proportioned! ‘The contrast was wonderfully 
striking. It was Ariel mounted on a mam- 
moth’s. back.” 

If we have any regret to express in regard to 
this little work, it is that it has been so much 
compressed. Nothing but the author’s modesty 
could have induced him to have suppressed 
Many little incidents which must have been 
Pleasing to the generality of readers, and with 








which he must have met in a journey so full 
of interest. 





The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. 12mo. pp. 208. 
London, 1834. Longman and Co. 

Tuts pretty little volume, which comes forth in 

a uniform quite military, scarlet and gold, is 

full of variety and instruction. A delightful 

autobiography by William Howitt commences 
the work— than whom we know no one who 
more pleasantly adapts his style to juvenile 
readers; and this story is followed by several 
others, among which we must particularise 

“© The Young Emigrants,” ‘* The French 

Schoolmaster,”” and ‘** The Huguenot Exiles.”’ 

We give the following anecdotes of birds, the 

two first by Mary Howitt, the last from ‘* Anec- 

dotes of Hawks and Hawking :”’— 

Of a Raven that went to the Fair.— After 
Ralph had practised his thieving, and in- 
dulged his love of secretion for some years, 
all his hoard came one day suddenly to light. 
He had buried it in, as he thought, a cun- 
ning hole that he had made in the thatched 
roof of a barn. His treasures grew and grew, 
and the hole had been deepened and deepened 
till it was as deep as the thatch itself; and 
then all his accumulation fell through on to 
the barn floor. What an endless variety of 
articles were there !—— thimbles, small pieces of 
money, balls of cotton, knitting-needles, cur- 
tain-rings, one or two gold rings, a brooch, 
sleeve-buttons, two salt-spoons, a mustard-pot 
lid, combs, little old housewives, pincushions, 
hair-pins, buckles, and all the multitude of small 
things that abound in the houses of tolerably 
wealthy people. There was a world of amuse- 
ment in the owning of the various articles of 
Ralph’s treasury ; and many an old forgotten 
friend was brought to light; and many ano- 
ther was found of which nobody could give 
any account at all. The winter after this 
event poor Ralph came to an untimely end. 
Somebody had made him, of scarlet cloth, a 
comb and wattles, like those of a chanticleer, 
which he allowed to be put on him, and seemed 
to wear with as much pride as a young soldier 
his new uniform. Shortly after this event, 
there chanced to be a fair in the neighbour- 
hood, and as several of the family went to it, 
Ralph saw no reason why he might not go 
there too. Off he flew after them, and making 
his arrival in the very height of the fair, 
perched upon the roof of a house which stood 
in the very midst of the bustle. In a moment 
he was descried, and supposed to be some new 
and wonderful bird; every body, therefore, was 
desirous of securing him. Unfortunately a 
man with a gun was at hand, and to make 
sure of so strange a creature while he was 
within reach, the gun was aimed at him, and 
poor Ralph and his glory fell together. Hardly 
had he reached the ground when his old friends 
of the farm came up with a crowd which had 
been drawn together by the firing of a gun, and 
recognised their old favourite. * * * 

How a Bulfinch died from Joy.— There 
once was a bulfinch kept by a lady which 
was so extremely attached to her as to ex- 
ceed any thing of the kind I ever knew. 
Her presence created a sunshine to him, and 
he sung and rejoiced with his whole heart 
when she was by; while he drooped in her 
absence, and would sit silent in, his cage for 
whole days together. The lady fell sick and 
was confined to her bed for a week with so 
severe an illness as to be entirely disabled from 
thinking of the bird. At length when she was 
sufficiently recovered to see him, she ordered 








his cage to be brought and set upon the bed 
beside her. The poor bird knew her voice in 
an instant, though it was weak and low with 
her extreme fever. The cage-door was opened ; 
he uttered a shrill cry of joy between a song and 
a scream—fluttered from her hand to her cheek, 
and fell down dead ina moment. * * * 

“ When I was a little girl, my brother had 
a young sparrow-hawk which he brought up 
with great care, perfectly tame. It was, you 
may be sure, a great favourite with all the 
household ; and as often as it pleased flew into 
the parlour when the window was open, to 
visit his master; or sat at the kitchen door, 
watching with his bright eyes the movements 
of his friend the cook, from whom he always 
expected to get a piece of meat. He also 
seemed inclined to be very sociable where he 
was not equally welcome, as you shall hear. 
We had a great many fancy pigeons, and the 
hawk seemed determined to make intimate 
friends of them: when the pigeons came to be 
fed he came also; which, you may be sure, 
scared them all away in the first instance, but 
in a short time they gradually became accus- 
tomed, and at last consented to eat with him. 
He then pushed his intimacy still farther, and 
when they retired to the dove-house at night 
he chose to make it his dormitory also. This 
was a little too much for the timid pigeons; 
the Fantails spread their wings and departed ; 
the Pouters pouted in fear; and the Tumblers 
tumbled out of the house as fast as they could, 
leaving the hawk in solitary possession of the 
pigeon-house. For they preferred sleeping in 
the cold moonshine to having so formidable a 
companion; arguing together in the spirit, if 
not in the words of Pope, who says :— 

* Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plum.ge, spare the dove?’ 
Notwithstanding this cold reception, the hawk 
persevered in his attentions to the pigeons, and 
at length they became so entirely reconciled to 
him, that he always received his meat when 
they received their grain. He was also to be 
seen attending them in their morning and 
evening flight round the house and garden ; 
perched upon the chimney tops or roof of the 
house; basking in the sun with his timid 
friends, as if he had been one of those soft« 
eyed and harmless creatures, instead of a sharp. 
beaked and fierce-eyed bird of prey. His keen 
eyes and his keener talons, however, were no 
longer feared by his associates the pigeons, and 
he was their constant guest; still, notwith- 
standing this seeming gentleness, his education 
had not entirely changed his ferocious nature, 
which very soon afterwards shewed itself. 
‘Oh! he eat up the young unfledged pigeons 
I guess,’ said Henry quickly. ‘ No, indeed,’ 
replied Miss Mertoun, ‘ you accuse him wrong 
fully; he was neither cruel or treacherous to 
his friends; he never hurt a feather of their 
soft wings— never touched the little unfledged 
things whilst their parents left them in search 
of food: but, on the contrary, he seemed to 
guard them in their helpless state. So much 
attached was he to his companions that, when 
we confined him as an experiment, he appeared 
so very unhappy, and made such piteous cries 
for deliverance to every one who came near, 
that we were obliged to give him his liberty 
again, and away he flew to his old companions. 
But I must tell you now how his natural fero« 
city broke forth. My brother one day brought 
home a small horned ow] which he had wounded 
in the wing; we put him into a hencoop, aud 
tended his wounded wing with the greatest 
care; and it soon got so. much better, that we 
thought he might be allowed a little liberty 
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and fresh air, and accordingly let him out in 
the garden. No sooner, however, did our old 
friend the hawk get a sight of the owl, than 
he fell upon him most unmercifully, and when- 
ever they met a determined battle ensued. 
The owl defended himself well, and the mo- 
ment he saw the hawk coming, would throw 
himself on his back and await the attack ; and 
in this position, by scratching and biting, he 
would sometimes almost gain a victory. We 
were in hopes that after a little time the two 
hirds of prey would become better friends, but 
this was never the case; the hawk never met 
his rival without attacking him, so that one 
day, when the owl’s wing was quite well, he 
decamped, not liking, I suppose, the continual 
drubbings he got from his enemy. The hawk 
still lived peaceably with the pigeons; but a 
few months afterwards he came to a lament- 
able end; which, alas! is too often the fate of 
pets.” 

We know an instance of animal domestica- 
tion in the case of a hare. It was in an old 
Welsh hall, where the timid creature was the 
constant and unmolested companion of dogs of 
every kind; only when strangers of the canine 
race made their appearance, the hare used to 
retreat to the window-seat; otherwise she took 
her share of food, or place by the fire, with 
equal fearlessness and security. 

We must add the following touching and 
sensible picture from an affecting sketch, called 
** The Children of the Poor,” by the same 
author whose first tale we have commended :— 

The Little Bird-clapper.—*“* I once saw a 
little fellow of this sort, who stirred my sym- 
pathy exceedingly. It was a cold, raw, foggy 
day in February. The wet hung in myriads 
of drops on the hedges, and the dampness of 
the air clung about you with a dispiriting chil- 
ness. I was passing through Sherwood Forest, 
and across a farm brought into cultivation in 
the midst of its solitary waste. As I passed a 
tall hedge, I heard a faint, shrill cry, as of a 
child's voice, that, alternating with the sound of 
a wooden clapper, sung these words :— 

* We've ploughed our land, we’ve sown our seed; 
e’ve made all neat and gay; 
So take a bit, and leave a bit— 
Away, birds! away!’ 
I looked over the hedge and saw a little rustic 
lad, apparently about seven years old, in his 
blue carter-frock, with a little bag hanging by 
his side, and his clapper in his hand. From 
ridge to ridge of a heavy ploughed field, and 
up and down its long farrows, he went wading 
in the deep soil, with a slow pace, singing his 
song with a melancholy voice, and sounding 
his clapper. It was morning. There was 
something in the appearance of that little crea- 
ture in that solitary place, connected with his 
unvaried occupation, and his soft and plaintive 
voice, that touched powerfully my heart; and, 
as I went on, I still heard his song, fainter 
and fainter, in the deep stilness. I came back 
in the evening, seven long hours afterwards. 
The twilight was closing in; yet, as I rose 
over a slight hill, that weak, melancholy voice 
again reached my ear. All that weary day, 
that lone, weary, little creature had been tra- 
versing that field, with his melancholy song 
and his dolorous clapper. Never did I feel a 
livelier pity for any living thing! At the 
same moment I met a little girl, and I saw by 
the earnest expression of her countenance that 
it was his sister. * What little bird-boy is 
this?’ I said. ‘ It is my brother Juhnny, sir,’ 
she replied. ‘It is the first day that he has 
ever worked; but my father said it was time 
now that he did something towards getting his 








living; and so he made him a clapper as he sat 
hy the fire at night; and my mother made 
him a bag for his dinner; and he was very 
proud of his job, and thought he was going to 
be a man; but a neighbour who passed this 
afternoon and asked him how he liked his 
task, said he was crying; and that he said the 
silence frightened him; and he wished himself 
at home again—and so I am going for him; and 
I daresay he is tired enough!’ ” 

Among the poems we must mention some 
very lively ‘* Holyday Rhymes” by Captain 
Macnaghten ; and conclude by congratulating 
the fair editor. 








Zschokke’s Popular History of Switzerland ; 
from the German, with the Author’s subse- 
quent Alterations of the original Work. By 
W.H. Howe, Ph. D. 12mo. pp. 658. Frank- 
fort O. M., 1833. Sauerlender; London, 
Ackermann. 

WE have no good history, scarcely any history 

at all, of Switzerland in the English language ; 

and we therefore receive this book with great 
satisfaction. It is replete with stirring inci- 
dent and interest; and no European nation 
can fail to enter warmly into the various for- 
tunes of the heroic Swiss mountaineers, from 
the junction of the Helvetians with the Cimbri, 
before our era, to their last independent con- 
federation of twenty-two cantons, enclosed by 

the Alps and the Jura, in 1813-15. 

We need hardly look to the days of Tell for 
any illustration of the character of this volume 
as it regards events of old; the destruction of 
Plurs will serve our purpose better :— 

“ Natural calamities, however, appeared as 
the precursors of those engendered by the de- 
structive passions of man. In the valley of 
Chiavenna, which belonged to the Grisons, 
and which, like Valteline and Bormio, was ad- 
ministered by a governor, was situated, at the 
foot of the mountain Conto, the opulent little 
town of Plurs, with its numerous churches, 
palaces, and pleasure-gardens. It enjoyed a 
thriving trade, particularly in silk, of which 
more than twenty thousand pounds were annu- 
ally manufactured. On the 4th of September, 
1618, after several days of violent rain, a portion 
of the mountain of Conto gave way, and buried 
in its fall a great number of the adjacent vine- 
yards. The shepherds hastened off to Plurs 
to announce, that for some years considerable 
clefts had presented themselves in the moun- 
tain, and that the cattle had often fled, bellow- 
ing, from the spot; others asserted, that in 
the neighbouring villages swarms of bees had 
abandoned their hives, and afterwards dropped 
dead from the air. These timely intimations 
were, however, disregarded by the people of 
Plurs, when towards nightfall a trembling of 
the earth was felt, accompanied with a dull 
rumbling noise, which was succeeded by a 
dead stilness. The bed of the river Maira 
continued dry for two hours, and as day ap- 
proached, the sky was strangely obscured with 





dust and vapour. Plurs and the village of 
Cilano had disappeared, having been buried | 
by the fallen cone of the Conto mountain, the | 
soil of which formed a layer a hundred feet in | 
depth over the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
and concealed, like an enormous grave, the 
bodies of two thousand five hundred victims. 
The tidings of this calamitous event was re- 
ceived with horror in the adjoining Valteline ; 
their neighbours’ fate, however, was soon for- 
sotten in the measures they were projecting 
to avenge the death of the pious Rusca. A 
like feeling also pervaded the Grisons, on 





learning of the dreadful destruction of Plurs ; 
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but there, too, the absorbing passion of party. 
rancour soon consigned the event to oblivion,” 

Internal divisions and party feuds have ever 
been the bane of Switzerland; nor does the 
present aspect of affairs prove that they are 
much amended by the experience of the ‘past, 
or the new lights of our boasted era. We 
quote the conclusion, as an effective coup 
del :— 

‘€ Such are the events of the past, in which, 
as in a mirror, we behold the secrets of the 
future. It was neither the arrow of Tell, nor 
the poniard of Camogask, which severed the 
bonds of Swiss servitude. The independence 
of the confederation was achieved, neither by 
the battle of St. Jacob, nor by that of the 
Malserhaide; a struggle of 500 years only 
could secure freedom at home, and establish 
independence abroad. The men who assembled 
in the Grutli, and, under the maple of Truns, 
only gave the signal for the sacred contest. 
When the luxurious pride of the other cantons 
had corrupted the simplicity of Uri, the con. 
federates no longer blushed to fill the places 
of the expelled governors and their deputies, 
nor to prefer having subjects and bondsmen, 
to associating with free fellow-citizens. At 
Stans, when the venerable von der Flue ap- 
peared before them, they mutually swore to 
guarantee to each other a perpetual dominion 
over their subjects. And when Toggenburg 
entreated the acceptance of its ransom, they 
despised the honourable proposal. They were 
willing to accord liberties, but not liberty to 
their subjects. Hence the virtue, intelligence, 
and increasing wealth of the people appeared at 
length more formidable to them than open de- 
fiance and revolt. But what the hand of con- 
temptible selfishness had bound, was destined 
to be by itself again dissolved. The world 
saw with astonishment that that which had 
rendered the Swiss powerful and renowned— 
their unanimity and indissoluble league—was 
now despised and betrayed by themselves. 
The cantons, forgetful of their ancient affec- 
tion, hostilely strove against each other, and 
courted the favour of foreign states. The 
champions of liberty became enslaved for the 
gold chains of princes; the frugal sons of the 
Alps sold on unknown plains the blood of thé 
people for hire, and their own voices in the 
senate for sordid presents. The manly spirit 
of the ancient statesmen degenerated into the 
timidity of an oligarchy, which converts the 
affairs of the nation into secrets of state. At 
the moment, however, when the governments 
had almost wholly alienated themselves from 
the nation, the people severed from them. No 
empire ever owed its fall to the virtues of its 
citizens. The ancient league, frequently in- 
fringed, sunk to utter dissolution. That 
God, however, who had upheld their fathers, 
watched also with unceasing compassion over 
the children, And as a fruitful rain gushes 
from the stormy thunder-cloud, so from this 
tempest of the political horizon arose the 
freedom of the whole Swiss nation. Over a 
surface of about 4,500 square miles, between 
lake Leman and the lake of Constance, there 
now exists (a thing before unheard of) a po- 
pulation of two millions, composing twenty- 
two commonwealths, all enjoying freedom and 
independence. It is true that, compared to the 
power of other states, the strongest of these 
republics is feeble and insignificant. Still will 
the least of them, by the union of the whole, 
be invincible, as long as every member of the 
confederation fears less to encounter another 
Grandson, Murten, and Frastenz, than the ar- 
tifice and gold of a patrician Zoppo, or of 
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Bishop Schinner.. The enemy before whom a 
Swiss heart should tremble comes neither 
from Germany nor France. 


captain; ardent, daring, and eager to distin- 


The most for-|guish himself, he one day charged with such 


midable adversary of our freedom and inde- | impetuosity, that with his small detachment he 


pendence if he again appear — will spring 
from the midst of ourselves. But he must be 
made to bear a mark that all may know him. 
It is that man who prefers the credit of his 
own canton to the lasting glory of the whole 
confederation—his own private and transient 
interests to those of the whole community. 


| passed the British lines and camp. A squad- 
jron of English cavalry appeared; he attacked 
, and dispersed it, and eagerly pursued an Eng- 
| lish general officer whom it was escorting. The 
|latter, surprised at this determined pursuit, 
| made no attempt to defend himself, but pre- 


ferred treating. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is a purse 


It is he who fears the sword worn by a free|full of gold: take it, and let me go.’ The 


people, but not the flattering words and pre- 
sents of kings and their ambassadors ; he who 
openly declares. Let silence be enjoined to 
the journals, and mystery to the teachers of 
youth. Place your money out to interest, and 
do not squander it away on armies and mili- 

establishments. Close the council-cham- 
ber, and let not the people hear our proceed- 
ings. By this means shall we become lords 
and masters, and the people our slaves. It 
is he who sows distrust between the Catholics 
and Protestants; who raises prohibitory bar- 
riers between one canton and another; and 
who seeks to restore that enervating selfish- 
ness, that family ambition, that pride of pedi. 
gree, and all those warring corruptions which 
overwhelmed the ancient ‘confederation in 
blood, in defiance of Neuenegg and Rothen- 
thurn. One great lesson, however, we have 
learnt; it is, that right and justice are far 
more powerful than force; that the happiness 
of each individual family is only safe under 
the law of liberty; and that the liberty of the 
whole springs only from the independence of 
the confederation. But this independence rests 
not on papers with imperial and royal assur- 
ances; its foundation is of iron—our swords. 
The genuine Swiss nobility must spring from 
the churches and schools of the people. The 
true wealth of the state must consist in the 
prosperity of every family. The great arsenal 
of the confederation must be the armories of 
its citizens ; the transactions of the parliaments 
and popular assemblies must resound in the 
ears of the whole nation. By these means 
will a noble public spirit scatter, like a. celes- 
tial fire, the rubbish of civic and cantonal 
egotism. It was neither the arrow of Tell, 
nor the poniard of Camogask, that severed the 
bonds of Swiss servitude. The independence of 
the confederation was achieved neither by the 
battle of St. Jacob, nor by that of the Malser- 
haide. The men who assembled at Grutli, and 
under the maple of Truns, gave the signal only 
for the sacred contest. Confederates ! we com- 
bat for it still. Our descendants will combat 
for it over our graves. Be wary, lest ye fall 
into temptation. Let your trust be in God. 
Your watchword: All the confederates for one, 
and each for all!” 











Memoirs of Marshal Ney. Published by his 
Family. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. Bull 
and Churton. 

To the military reader these volumes will be 

Very attractive. The career of a man who, 

like Marshal Ney, fought every step of his way. 

18, to the soldier, an encouragement as well as 

& study: to the more general reader it has 

much variety of incident, and presents an ani- 

mated picture of those troubled and fearful 
times when war made desolate more than halt 

Europe. We select a few specimen passages. 

Is the following story of an English general 

quite apocryphal ? 

“* He was with the army of the north. En- 
counters with the British cavalry were frequent, 





and sometimes valuable captures were made. 





French captain smiled at the proposal, and this 
encouraged the English general to press his 
offer. ‘* You are surrounded by our forces,’ 
he continued, ‘and you must be taken prisoner. 


Do better; remain with us, and your fortune} 


shall be made; your promotion shall be rapid, 
and you will serve your own princes.’ ‘ Really, 
this is going too tar,’ Ney replied with indig- 
nation, placing his sword upon the other’s 
breast: ‘ you offer me money, and propose that 
I should desert my colours. Now, you shall 
desert; and that, too, in the presence of your 
own army. You must charge with me through 
your own ranks; and if you attempt to escape, 
that moment shall be your last. Follow me, 
my lads,’ addressing his hussars; ‘ forward !” 
So saying, he gave his horse the spur, over- 
threw every one who opposed him, and passed 
once more through the English ranks, thun- 
derstruck at seeing one of their own officers 
charging side by side with the French captain. 
Ney brought his prisoner in triumph to the 
head-quarters of the French army; the latter 
quite confounded at his silly adventure. ‘ Keep 
— money,’ said Ney to him; ‘ I might per- 

aps be justified in taking it from you, but you 
will want it more than I shall. Another time, 
however, be more circumspect when you at- 
tempt to parley.’ ”’ 

Distress of the French Army.—‘ Ney, who 
had been for several months on the banks of 
the Lahn, naturally belonged to the latter 
army, which was to have contained forty thou- 
sand men, but was reduced to a mere handful 
of soldiers. Nor were these in a fit state to 
enter upon a campaign; one had no musket, 
another no bayonet—and what was still worse, 
the whole of them, worn down by a long agony 
of want, displayed no appearance of regularity, 
order, or even primitive organisation. Coats 
in rags, waistcoats of different materials, rent 
breeches, and gaiters of all colours ;—such was 


the condition and appearance of these patriotic | 
soldiers, cruelly pinched by hunger, and yet} 


most ardently devoted to their colours. In 


vain did the superior officers interfere to alle-| 


viate the sufferings of their men; if their exer- 
tions were sometimes successful, and they ob- 


tained a little forage from the administration, | 


the quality of the article was so bad that it was 
really not worth the trouble taken to procure 
it. If ready-made articles of clothing were 
given out, the shoes were not sewn, or the 
cloth had never been wetted; thus, the former 
fell to pieces at the commencement of a march, 
and the coats burst on the first shower of rain. 
If the materials were demanded instead, it was 
still worse; the applicants were made to come 
and go, and wait, and the most tedious and 
painful solicitations often remained unanswered. 
The stores were distributed throughout the 
territory of the republic; each town had its 
well-filled warehouses, and yet none contained 
all the different items of a soldier’s dress and 
accoutrements. At Cologne, there were plenty 
of coats, but neither waistcoats nor breeches ; 
there was at Mayence a large store of stout 
leather for soles, but no upper leathers. There 


| Ney had just been promoted to the rank of 


| 


were shirts at one place, stockings at another, 
gaiters atathird. The same confusion reigned 
in the ordnance department. At one place 
there were swords, but no belts; at another 
plenty of cartridge-boxes, but nothing to hang 
them upon. If an officer overcame the disgust 
he felt at such a system, and made an applica. 
tion in behalf of his men, he would generally 
receive an order on the stores of Liege, or 
Brussels, or any other place than the one he 
was at. If he required, for instance, fifteen 
hundred coats, he was obliged to send for them 
at a great expense; and then, perhaps, instead 
of obtaining what he wanted, he received only 
a few yards of cloth to clothe a whole brigade ; 
or blue cloth was perhaps given him for the 
coats, but no red to make the facings; or if 
there were red cloth, there was no white, and 
nothing for linings; in a word, the delivery 
was never complete. All this was monstrous ; 
but it must in justice be stated that the govern. 
ment was not alone the cause of it. The con- 
scription had just been adopted; it was the 
only mode of recruiting the army which the 
local councils had left to the government ; and 
the formation of the list of conscripts, as well 
as the examination of all claims to exemption, 
was intrusted to the communal administrations. 
Now, it is well known what lukewarm zeal is 
always shewn by the municipal magistrates in 
such cases; and to this cause of delay was 
added another equally powerful. The treasury 
was empty ; and the minister, obliged to meet 
an immense consumption, had only national 
property and delegations at his disposal. If 
horses were wanted, a delegation was offered 
upon the door and window tax; if new clothes 
were required, a domain was offered in pay- 
ment. For arms and stores the same means of 
purchase were proposed. But, be the cause 
what it might, the state of absolute wretched- 
ness to which the troops were reduced ren- 
dered their situation most deplorable.” 

The following history embodies a most cha- 
racteristic portion of what we familiarly call 
the horrors of war, but of which we, in reality, 
know so little :— 

“ T arrived at Coire on the 13th of Floreal, 
at ten in the evening, and found every body in 
the greatest consternation. ‘The peasants of 
the vale of Disentis, those of the valleys of 
Medels and Maderanerthal, and those of the 
Italian bailiwicks, had risen in open rebellion. 











They had assembled in great numbers, and 
were forcing the peaceable inhabitants of the 
other villages to join them, on pain of seeing 
their houses burned, and their families mas- 
sacred. That which was at first only a spark, 
soon became a dreadful conflagration. The 
fanatic people followed the torrent, became 
partners in the excesses of the peasantry, and 
co-operated in an unheard-of refinement of bar- 
barity. * * * The officer, Salomon, in spite 
of his confidence, became alarmed, and assem- 
bled the municipality, to whom he expressed 
his surprise and uneasiness at this rising. But 
he again suffered himself to be deceived by the 
treacherous mountaineers, and was satistied 
with the assurance given to him that this vast 
assemblage had no political object, and that 
the shepherds who swarmed around him had 
met for no other purpose than to repair the 
bridges on the Rhine. As the confusion, ne- 
vertheless, went on increasing, he once more 
became alarmed, and again couvoked the mu- 
nicipality. It was now only five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and night was not yet nigh. The 
protestations made in the morning were, there- 
fore, again renewed; Salomon again yielded 


credence to them, and contented himself with 
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throwing the responsibility of passing events 
upon those who brought them about. The 
soldiers, having been invited to the féte, spent 
the remainder of the day in imprudent liba- 
tions; but when night came, some of the 
insurgents entered the dwelling of the com- 
mandant, and ordered him to surrender his 
sword, He then felt how fatal his foolish con- 
fidence was likely to prove, and asked a thou- 
sand questions, to which no reply was made. 
As he delayed delivering up his arms, they 
were taken from him, and he was escorted to 
the convent. The officer was now in safe cus- 
tody, and the troops dispersed; the insurgents, 
therefore, no longer fearing a combined action, 
or an organised resistance, threw themselves 
upon the French soldiers whilst they were ca- 
rousing, and beat and otherwise ill - treated 
them. Some of them were killed in defending 
their arms; the remainder were placed in the 
corridors of the convent.”’ 

A proclamation having been issued by the 
French generals, calling upon the insurgents 
to deliver up the ringleaders, the narrative 

roceeds :— 

** This proclamation produced the best pos- 
sible effect upon the peasants; and before we 
reached Trons several communes had already 
submitted. The same thing occurred at Di- 
sentis, the municipalities throwing themselves 
upon our generosity. They expressed regret 
and repentance for the foul crimes which had 

nm committed. We were here upon the 
exact spot where humanity had been so cruelly 
outraged — we were here opposite to that hate- 
ful building in which a hundred and eighteen 
Frenchmen had been slaughtered; and we 
could still behold traces of that blood which 
ought ‘to have been shed only in defence of the 
commonwealth. I know not what may have 
been the feelings of our soldiers, but it re- 
quired all our ascendency over them, and all 
the vigilance of their officers, to prevent them 
from committing the most violent excesses. 
This was not, however, the most affecting part 
of these bloody recollections. The inhabitants, 
alarmed at our approach, had carefully put out 
of sight all that could serve as evidence of their 
guilt, or even of their participation in the crime 
which we came to punish. They had taken 
from their dwellings every thing that denoted 
an act of violence. The arms and clothes of 
their victims were shut up in a cellar of the 
convent. The door of the building was broken 
open, and our men rushed with precipitation 
into the dark passages leading to these relics. 
Good God! what a sight! muskets, clothes, 
and belts, pell-mell, formed a pile six feet high. 
Whilst the soldiers, in a stupor of grief, were 
contemplating these trophies of the good faith 
of the mountaineers, six light infantry soldiers 
appeared who had escaped, as by miracle, from 
the fury of these barbarians. They had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the wood, and had eluded 
every search made to discover them. Having 
at length perceived us driving before us the 
ferocious shepherds, they had come from their 
place of concealment to resume their arms and 
baggage. One perceived the coat of a friend 
slaughtered before his face; another raised the 
cap of a grenadier whom he had been unable 
to defend; a third recognised a knapsack; a 
fourth a cartridge-box. The silence was pro- 
found, the emotion general; at length, an old 
soldier sprang forward, and seizing a belt with 
a sort of nervous convulsion, fell down in a 
swoon. At this instance of grief, no one 
placed any further restraint upon his feelings, 
aud groans, and sobs, and tears, served to ex- 
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was dangerously affecting, and might have re- 
kindled the rage of the men, had I not put an 
end to it by making them withdraw, and or- 
dering the doors of this horrible place to be 
closed. On inquiring into the cause of this 
insurrection, we were informed that it was 
solely the work of the priests; that these fa- 
natics had published a statement that the 
Austrians had taken possession of Lucisteig 
and Davos; that General Lecourbe had no 
further place of refuge, and that the last hour 
was arrived of the French in Helvetia. Among 
the atrocities committed, we learnt that the 
French officer in command had expired after 
several hours of torture; that his sub-lieu- 
tenant had one of his legs broken, that he was 
afterwards thrown upon a sledge, where he 
was exposed to the blows and abuse of this 
savage people; and that he died after a long 
and painful agony. A storekeeper had escaped 
from the fury of the multitude; but his wife, 
still in the confinement of child-bed, together 
with her infant babe, remained in their hands. 
He returned to deliver them; but he was per- 
ceived, seized, and brutally mutilated. In this 
state he asked for a priest ; one came, who de- 
clared to him that his death was inevitable, 
that the people insisted upon it, and that he 
could not possibly escape. The unhappy man, 
still not discouraged, begged that a second 
priest might be sent to him, and then a third. 
But neither of these ministers of the Gospel 
would exert any influence to save his life. 
They all told him, that no kind of subterfuge 
would avail him, and he must submit to his 
fate. At length, after thirty-six hours of suf- 
fering, he was shot, notwithstanding the sup- 
plications of his wife on her knees, who held 
up to the view of the murderers the innocent 
babe in her arms. Being repulsed with vio- 
lence, she was herself dreadfully outraged, and 
escaped with her life in consequence only of 
the approach of our forces. We gave this un- 
fortunate woman a thousand francs, as a first 
aid in her deplorable situation. The moment 
of retribution had now come. An example 
was necessary, and it was considered that the 
destruction of the very place where the revolt 
first broke out would best serve as one. We 
accordingly assembled such of the inhabitants 
as had taken but a slight share in the revolt, 
and these, together with the women, children, 
and old men, we ordered to withdraw; we 
then set fire to the village and convent. We, 
however, attempted to save the house of a 
member of the provisional government of 
Rhetia, and also that of a widow, who had 
shewn kindness to the French. The wind was 
too high, and we did not succeed; but we 
saved the goods of these houses, and put a 
guard over them. Nothing was missing. Se- 
veral leaders of the insurgents, among whom 
were two monks, were concealed in the village. 
The fire forced them to leave their place of 
concealment, and they were taken and shot. 
The communes were not very severely treated. 
They had plundered the military chest, and 
carried off three months’ pay of the soldiers ; 
they had likewise damaged the corn deposited 
in the convent. We, therefore, laid a contri- 
bution upon the most culpable, and thus forced 
them to repair the damage they had caused.” 
Anecdote of his Marriage.—“ In the village 
dwelt an old couple, who had been married half 
a century; Ney clothed them, and made them 
receive their second nuptial benediction on the 
same day, and at the same altar with himself 
and his young bride: thus marking his own 
marriage by an act of benevolence. ‘ These 





press the most painful emotions. The scene 





old people,’ he observed, ‘ will recall to my 


Sa 
mind the meanness of my own origin; and 
this renewal of their long union will prove of 
happy augury for my own.’ ”’ 

e cannot but advert to the very fine words 
used in the French despatches. Hoche winds 
up one, complaining of a want of broth or 
ptisan, by exclaiming —“ ‘ O virtue, how great 
is thy power over the heart of a French sol. 
dier !’” 

And the accession of the emperor is thus an- 
nounced to the army :— 

“¢¢The French monarchy has crumbled to 
pieces under the weight of fourteen centuries ; 
the noise of its fall has alarmed the world, and 
shaken all the thrones in Europe. France, 
abandoned to a total subversion, has, during 
ten years of revolution, undergone all the evils 
which could desolate a nation. You have ap. 
peared, citizen general, radiant with glory 
and surpassing genius, and suddenly the storms 
have blown off. Victory has placed you at the 
helm of government: justice and peace are 
seated by your side.’ ”’ 

The name of the marshal’s second son, who 
himself superintended the work thus published 
under the authority of his family, gives these 
pages a better guarantee for authenticity than 
the generality of French memoirs, where party 
spirit and dramatic effect are more easily to 
be found than truth. These volumes bring 
down Marshal Ney’s life to the campaign in 
1805. 





The Naturalist’s Poetical Companion: with 
Notes. Selected by a Fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society. London, 1833. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


TuatT the true source of poetical inspiration is 
nature, we have strong evidence in this little 
volume. Its contents, however, call for no 
particular notice at our hands, being a mere 
selection of verses from the works of a few well. 
known poets of the past; such as Herrick, 
Drayton, Wither, &c., mixed. up in a large, 
and perhaps unfair, proportion, with verses 
extracted from the published works of the most 
popular writers and periodicals of the present 
day. 

The selection has either been made with 
extraordinary taste and felicity, or else there is 
an evident inspiration in the contemplation of 
the works of nature; for as a volume of light 
and pleasing poetry we scarcely know of any 
which exceeds the one before us. To the latter 
cause we feel inclined to ascribe its manifest 
excellence, although we must bear testimony 
to the judicious notes of the editor, which con- 
siderably enhance the value of the poems. An 
Hibernian friend at our elbow compares the 
pages of this volume to an old-fashioned chintz 
curtain—‘ Full of birds and flowers meeting.” 

We cannot pass over the aim of the col- 
lection without commendation, as we know of 
no publication more likely to awaken in young 
minds a keen relish for the wonders and beau- 
ties of creation ; nor in those of more advanced 
years a volume better calculated to keep alive 
all the pure feelings of the heart. 








Ware's Sunday Library. Vol. If. Lives of 
Philanthropists, Vol. I.; John Howard. By 
Mr. John Farrar, author of ** Congo in 
Search of his Master,” &c. Cambridge, U.S. 
Brown, Shattock and Co.; Boston, U. S» 
Hilliard, Gray, and Co. ; London, O. Rich. 

WE have already, and favourably, noticed the 

first volume of this American periodical, follow- 

ing the example of its English precursors ; and 
we must add our testimony in praise both 
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the subject and the execution of the present 
publication, as an excellent pattern to be set 
before the youthful mind. Howard’s life is 
precious in the eyes of philanthropy and hu- 
manity ; and, if not injured by being carried 
into excess, his principles and practice must 
produce most beneficial effects upon society, so 
long as society exists. 








The Tropical Agriculturist s a Practical Trea- 
tise on the Cultivation and Management of 
various Productions suited to Tropical Cli- 
mates. By George Richardson Porter, author 
of ‘the Nature and Properties of the Sugar- 
Cane,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 429. London, 1833. 
Smith and Elder. 

Tuts work is important and valuable, inas- 

much as it is a complete treatise on the cul- 

tivation of a variety of articles of consump- 
tion derived from the vegetable kingdom, from 
which this country draws very considerable 
revenues. Mr. Porter’s details are minute and 
interesting, particularly his account of coffee, 
indigo, and tea. The author has justified the 
reputation which he earned by his former pub- 
lication as an able planter and scientific botanist. 








The Romance of History: England. By H. 
Neele. London, 1333. Bull and Churton. 
Tue first volume of the new edition, with 
clever illustrations by T. Landseer. ‘The ori- 
ginal has been justly prized, and will no doubt 
continue to be still more widely acceptable at 
its cheaper rate, with these pleasing additions. 











Valpy’s Shakspeare, Vol. XIII. 
Kine Lear (which we hope to see Macready 
play this season) illustrated by Smirke, Fuseli, 
and West ; and Romeo and Juliet, also sweetly 
embellished, form the contents of this volume ; 
than which one of superior attractions has not 
appeared in the series. 





The Hunchback of Notre Dame. By Victor 
Hugo. Standard Novels. Bentley. 
WE rejoice to be assured that the publisher has 
attended to our advice, and produced a new 
edition of this work, with the objectionable 
passages expunged, at considerable expense. Our 
voice was but the voice of the public, which 
will not sanction or endure deliberate impro- 
priety. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tue usual meetings of the Society for the 
session 1833-4 commenced on Wednesday 
evening ; David Pollock, Esq., one of the vice- 
presidents, in the chair.—A number of commu- 
nications, valuable in the branch of mechanics, 
were laid before the meeting, and referred to 
their respective committees. 

The following is the arrangement adopted 
for the illustrations during the present session : 
Nov. 12. On the causes and prevention of mil- 
dew, by Mr. Lindley.—Dec. 10. On ancient 
warlike enginés, by Mr. Wilkinson.—Jan. 14. 
On the manufacture of fire-irons, by the same. 
—Feb. 11. On the machinery lately invented 
for the preparation of ship-biscuit, by Capt. 
Bagnold.—March 11. On detergent substances, 
and the manufacture of soap, by the Secretary. 
—April 8. On marble, and its adaptation to 
ornamental purposes, by Mr. C. H. Smith.— 
May 13. On coins and medals, by Mr. Wyon. 
— 12. On the theory of rivers, by Mr. 


LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

Tue Linnzan Society held on Tuesday their 
first meeting for the seasun, at the Society’s 
house in Soho Square. The chair was taken at 
eight o’clock by Mr. Lambert, vice-president. 
Various specimens in botany from all parts of 
the globe were laid on the table; but those 
which attracted most attention were some 
beautiful canvass, cordage, twine, thread, duck, 
drill, damask table-linen, towelling, and sheet- 
ing, manufactured from the New Zealand flax 
for Mr. Swansborough and Captain Harris. 
This may probably hereafter render us inde- 
pendent of supplies from Russia, and even at 
present may be advantageously imported. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
CotoneEt Sykes in the chair.—This Society 
goes on most prosperously. The following is 
an abstract of the monthly report read at the 
meeting on Thursday. The balance in favour 
of the institution at the Ist of November, 
6261. 7s. 3d.; visitors to the den and mu- 
seum during October, 12,416! The warming 
apparatus in tbe circular aviary has been put 
up; and the works having been completed in 
that building, the occupation of it has been 
commenced by removing into it many of the 
smaller birds from various parts of the gar- 
dens. The land-tortoises have also been placed 
in one of its least heated compartments, where 
itis hoped they will winter well. The build- 
ing for small quadrupeds is finished internally, 
and will be occupied almost immediately. The 
pheasant aviaries are also completed. The 
works, therefore, may be regarded as nearly at 
an end for the present year; and the council 
have the satisfaction of stating, that it will not 
be necessary during the winter to seek accom- 
modation elsewhere for any portion of the 
animals which have been kept at the gardens 
through the summer. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
WE have too much respect for our national 
medical school, and too much regard for many 
members of the profession, not to see with 
infinite regret the very silly turmoil that has 
been excited by certain proceedings about the 
Aldersgate Dispensary. With the dispute in 
question we are not disposed to meddle; for 
who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
Whether the medical men or the subscribers 
at large shall perpetuate the profits and dig- 
nities of such institutions, we shall leave to be 
determined by the benevolent who support 
them; but it is surely a melancholy thing to 
find so much intemperance, so much quackery, 
and so prodigious an appetite for the display 
of public speaking, disinterested virtue, self- 
laudation, and condemnation of all out of their 
own pale, among the élite of a liberal and a 
learned body, whose studies and efforts, to be 
wisely and beneficially, ought to be far dif- 
ferently directed. To listen to their tirades, 
one would really imagine that the entire sys- 
tem of medical skill, honour, knowledge, and 
integrity in England was involved in this 
paltry squabble — this storm in a wash-hand 
basin. The ludicrous Tom-Thumbery of the 
thing must amuse, while it annoys their bre- 
thren on the outside of the tempestuous uten- 
sil. We daresay that fifty good physicians 
can yet prescribe as well as ever, though they 
have taken no side in this disputation of clubs 
and societies; and that there are yet a mul- 
titude of well-informed and clever practitioners 
as useful to society as before, who have not 
delivered speeches on the occasion, nor quar- 





indeed done aught but what was sensible and 
temperate in the common path of their duty. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Every lover of natural history, and espe- 
cially near London, is acquainted with the 
beautiful collection of the late Mr. Haworth, 
who unfortunately fell a victim to the malig- 
nant cholera; and we are sure we are doing a 
general service to the science when we notice 
its principal objects, and state that they are to 
be disposed of by private contract. 

There are four cabinets of entomology, con- 
taining 200 drawers, corked and glazed; the 
insects scientifically arranged, and in the high- 
est state of preservation. One contains British 
and foreign Lepidoptera; allowed to be the 
most perfect of its kind in England, or perhaps 
in Europe. Two others contain chiefly the 
orders Hymenoptera, Diptera, and Neurop- 
tera; the latter being very rich. The fourth 
cabinet consists entirely of a well-arranged 
collection of Coleoptera: the British species 
being distinguished from the foreign. 

Of shells there is one cabinet, containing 
twenty-four drawers, with numerous loose spe- 
cimens. Of Crustacea there is an extensive 
collection, scientifically arranged ; and another 
cabinet, consisting of sixteen drawers, contains 
a collection of Echini, Asterias, &c. Of fishes 
there are twelve glazed cases, comprising about 
150 specimens. The library consists of above 
1600 volumes, chiefly on natural history; and 
there is a fine herbarium of about 20,000 spe- 
cies, glued, named, and scientifically arranged : 
the whole in excellent preservation. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


On Wednesday the Royal Society of Litera. 
ture held its first meeting for the session at its 
house in St. Martin’s Place; the Rev. Dr. 
Richards, one of the vice-presidents, in the 
chair. Presents were acknowledged, and the 
names of new candidates suspended for future 
ballot. Mr. Hamilton read an extract from a 
letter from Sir W. Gell, mentioning the arrival 
of Mr. Wilkinson in Italy, on his way home 
from his long sojourn in Egypt ; and announ- 
cing a fact of great interest to the philosophical 
inquirer. Mr. W. had procured means to as- 
cend the famous statue of Memnon; the musi- 
cal wonder of more than two thousand years, 
and the subject of so much ingenious specu- 
lation. And he had discovered that all these 
learned theories were like that of the different 
effect between live and dead fish in a vessel 
brim-full of water: i. e. without the fact on 
which to raise the hypothesis. In short, Mem- 
non has not emitted sounds in consequenee of 
the rays of the sun falling in any direction upon 
his morning head; but in his mighty breast 
there is inlaid a sonorous stone, and by it a 
concealed niche in which was placed a man 
with an iron rod to strike the stone, which con- 
sequently emitted those mysterious and priestly 
sounds which helped to uphold the solar adora- 
tion and the wonder of an ignorant and idola- 
trous people!!! The statue itself had been 
broken, probably by Cambyses, and afterwards 
repaired ; but the secret was taken good care 
of. Another very interesting letter from Mr. 
Dawkins was read, giving an account of the 
latest researches in Greece and their products ; 
especially in Athens, where some curious in- 
scriptions, and other portions of the marbles 
in the British Museum have been found; of 
which we shall give the particulars in next 
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TURKISH LITERATURE. 
WE have sometimes the pleasure of recording 
compliments .and marks of esteem conferred 
by foreign sovereigns on eminent literary and 
scientific natives of this country; but we do 
not remember ever having such a statement 
to make, more congenial to our own feelings, 
than we now have in mentioning an act of 
the Grand Seignior, distinguished as that mo- 
narch is by a spirit of intelligence, and enlight. 
ened beyond his times, Our readers may re- 
collect, last year, the eulogium we bestowed 
on Arthur Lumley Davids’ Turkish Gram. 
mar, and the sorrow we afterwards expressed 
at the untimely death of this learned and ac- 
complished youth. This book was dedicated 
by permission to the Sultaun; and the mo- 
ther of the author has just received a grateful 
though melancholy proof of the sense enter- 
tained by that exalted personage of the merits 
of her lamented son. The Reis Effendi has 
resented a magnificent diamond ring to Mrs. 
avids, with a letter, in which the monarch 
speaks of the dedication, and hopes that the 
gift, though small in itself, will be regarded 
not on account of its own value, but on ac- 
count of the donor! Could any thing console 
the parent bereaved of such a son, this illus. 
trious acknowledgment must at least carr 
a balm to her heart. As a tribute to Englis 
literature we also rejoice in it. 





KING’S COLLEGE. 


Tue session of 1833-4 has commenced in due 
order. Last week Professor Seddon opened it 
by delivering an able lecture on the Oriental 
languages, of which we do not offer a report, 
because the subject has been so largely discussed 
in several Reviews and other papers in the 
Literary Gazette, that we could not avoid much 
repetition. 

Mr. Spurrier, the newly appointed professor 
to the chair of law and jurisprudence in this 
Institution, which had become vacant by the 
death of the late Professor Park, delivered his 
initiatory discourse on Tuesday evening, before 
a numerous audience, consisting, for the most 
part, of gentlemen connected with the profes- 
sion. The leading feature of Mr. Spurrier’s 
address was the importance of lectures as a 
medium of instruction in the principles of law, 
as well as in those of any other branch of sci- 
ence, and he stoutly combated the prejudice 
which, to a certain extent, obtained, he said, in 
this country against it; maintaining that there 
is nothing more likely to ensure the attention 
and the attendance of a student, than a course 
of lectures which he has once begun; inas- 
much as the loss of a single lecture will be a 
connecting link broken in the chain, which will 
render the rest comparatively valueless to him. 
In proof of this assertion, the professor ad- 
verted to the much more efficient state of legal 
education in England in former years, when 
there existed lectureships and readings at the 
universities and various inns of court, which 
the students were compelled to attend, and 
where they were made to go through a regular 
initiation and examination in the principles of 
the science before they were allowed to prac- 
tise; thus ensuring to the public the guarantee 
which, in return for the confidence they re. 
posed in the practitioner, they had a perfect 
right to demand, that no precaution should be 
neglected on the part of the courts. 

In pursuing his parallel between the past 
and present system of legal education, Mr. 
Spurrier, while deprecating the latter, did not 
impugn individuals, but systems; and although 


he admitted that there was a species of gua- 
rantee to the public in the probation which the 
law student has to go through in the chambers 
of the practitioner, still he contended that it 
was not of that rigorous nature which they had 
a right to expect; for owing to the avocations 
of the practitioner himself, however great 
might be his desire to impart knowledge to his 
pupils, still his opportunities of doing so were 
necessarily few and far between ; and the stu- 
dent being thus left in great measure to his 
own resources, would, unless he were gifted 
with an extraordinary degree of application— 
and even then his knowledge would be confined 
to cases and to precedents rather than to prin- 
ciples—at the end of his apprenticeship be in 
any thing but a fit condition to be called to the 
bar; while, moreover, his mind being thus 
left to prey upon itself, he would of necessity 
become exposed to all the allurements of 
pleasure and to dissipation. ‘‘ Far be it from 
me,” said the professor, “ to condemn a 
course of private reading,—on the contrary I 
highly approve of it; but the solitude of the 
chamber imparts not the knowledge of the 
lecture-room, and where, however great the 
student’s assiduity, however great his progress, 
he will still, in assimilating his ideas of prac- 
tice to the principles from which they are de- 
ducible, find himself at fault. Knowledge of 
principles, not of technicalities, is the essential 
he requires; and this is only to be obtained by 
combining in close union the reflection arising 
from a course of private reading, with the sti- 
mulus and competition incidental to a course 
of public instruction ; and how is this so well 
to be attained as by a series of lectures, extend- 
ing not to one branch only, but to all the rami- 
fications of our laws?” The professor, by way 
of comparison, touched briefly upon the laws of 
other countries, particularly of America, which, 
substantially derived from our own, had, he said, 
at the same time, in many instances, become 
models, which we had not deemed it beneath 
us to copy. The science of law, to a certain 
extent, he maintained to be inseparable from 
any free and liberal system of education; and 
it was to be hoped that, in this respect, we 
should no longer allow ourselves to be outdone 
by other nations. In the progress of his dis- 
course, the professor took an opportunity to 
pay a passing tribute to the merits of his pre- 
decessor, which elicited a burst of applause from 
his hearers. He was warmly greeted both on 
entering and leaving the room; and we think 
that the fluency and animation with which he 
delivered himself, augur favourably for his 
success as a lecturer. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
ComMMENCED their session for 1833-34 on 
Monday the 4th of November; Dr. Elliotson, 
president, in the chair. Mr. Drew, the cura- 
tor, read a paper on the development of a skull 
put into his hands for his opinion respecting 
the probable character of the individual to 
whom it had belonged, as far as could be ascer- 
tained by an examination of the skull. The 
correctness or otherwise of his observation is 
proposed to be proved at the next meeting of 
the Society by an account of the individual's 
life and habits, as known to a member of this 
Society. Several presents were laid on the 
table, as also casts of the head and skull of 
Captain Nichols, who was lately executed. 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


On Monday week, Mr. Atherstone delivered 
a lecture at this institution, ‘‘ on the Im- 





portance of the Study of Elocution.” He first 





—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
adverted to the advantages which the pos. 
session of this art furnished to persons in the 
habit of appearing before the public as orators, 
more particularly when the aspect of the pre- 
sent times indicated that the influence of mere 
wealth was becoming subservient to the power 
of intellect. The orator, it was observed, was 
superior to the writer, in the capability of pro. 
ducing direct and strong impressions on those 
around him; while this effect, through the 
agency of that wonderful instrument the press, 
could be diffused even among distant nations 
far removed from the sphere of the original im. 
pulse. As an accomplishment, too, it would be 
found fully equal to many of those usually 
taught as necessary parts of education ; for the 
art of reading well, if more generally studied, 
would be found to afford far more gratification 
than cards or mere profitless conversation. The 
qualifications for becoming an orator, of course 
included natural talent; but even this, without 
due cultivation, would fail in placing the pos. 
sessor at a high elevation in the art, though 
without it commanding eminence could hardly 
be expected. The illustrations selected by 
Mr. A. were few; viz. a passage from the de. 
fence of St. Paul when arraigned before Agrippa; 
the verses descriptive of the Battle of Waterloo 
from Lord Byron’s Childe Harold ; and the com. 
mencing verses of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
The lecture was distinguished for beauty of 
expression and imagery, not less than for the 
propriety of its arguments ; and was listened to 
with marked approbation. 

After the conclusion the president addressed 
the meeting with reference to a subscription 
which had been entered into a few evenings 
before, by the members, for the purpose of ob- 
taining more suitable premises. On that occa- 
sion upwards of 250/. were subscribed, and 
many donations for the same object had been 
since received ; nearly eighty new members, it 
was also stated, had joined the institution since 
the commencement of the present quarter; 
and the necessity for increased accommodation 
became therefore every day more apparent. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Tue absolute site of this building has again, 
we observe, become a subject of public discus- 
sion, which we had hoped would not be the 
case, after the decided expression of public opi- 
nion had checked the builder’s foolery, and 
given sufficient warning that the Job would be 
watched through its progress to its consumma- 
tion. We rested assured that the objection- 
able line of frontage had been ond fide altered, 
as we know that the new model was greatly 
improved, and agreeably to our suggestions too, 
though they were taken so much in dudgeon 
by Sir Peter Wilkins, Artist to the Gallery, 
and Author of Letters to the Journals, &c. &e. 
But we have reason to doubt that good faith is 
intended to be observed on the first of these 
essential points, for the index-poles of the pro- 
mise have been removed; and on looking at 
the excavations for the foundation, yesterday, 
we could not help remarking that they were 
much in advance of the assured position. If 
this is meant, it is really too gross an insult to 
every decent feeling to be tolerated; and the 
architect may indite epistles for ever, quibbling 
between official communications and merely 
private statements to the worthy Vicar of St. 
Martins, before he will get the metropolis to 
sanction such miserable trickery. If we can 
have such an outrage upon taste, science, and 
open proceeding, perpetrated, even after all the 
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notice it has provoked, the interference of men 
of the highest rank and influence, and the 

lar voice expressed at public meetings, 
we may well despair of ever seeing the capi- 
tal of England adorned by a public building 
worthy of the age and country in which it is 
erected. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 

{Fifth and concluding notice. ]} 
Wuart is called ‘* The Water-colour Room,” 
besides the range of enamels by Mr. Bone, 
which we have already mentioned, contributes 
its full quota of attractions. Amongst these,— 

No. 434, The Monitor, F. Stone, stands 
eminently conspicuous, as well for the grace 
and beauty of the females, as for the senti- 
ment, conveyed as it is by the elder of the 
two, in the most expressive and touching look 
and action that can be imagined; while the 
harmony of the colouring, and the character of 
the accessories, are in perfect accordance with 
the subject. 

No. 366. The Duenna. J. M. Moore.—Dis- 
tinguished by the same elaborate and careful 
finish noticed by us in Mr. Moore’s former 
works. The features and look of the ma- 
lignant Duenna exhibit a striking contrast to 
the lovely sleeping girl, of whose clandestine 
correspondence she is obtaining possession. 

No. 399. Publishing the Banns. J.J. Jen- 
kins. In a style equally clear, finished, and 
beautiful, with the last-mentioned performance. 
If the site had been a bower, or under the 
shade of a green tree, instead of the pew ofa 
church, the action and expression of the lovers 
would, however, have had more propriety. 

No. 359. French Lancers; No. 472. The 
Skirmish at Drumelog. H. Martens.—It is but 
recently that we have become acquainted with 
the name and works of this clever artist; al- 
though it is evident that much practice must 
have preceded the excellence which manifests 
itself in the character and execution of these 
performances. There is an originality in the 
treatment of the subjects which, united with 
the fidelity of the costume and of the accom- 
panying circumstances, places the scene of ac- 
tion before the spectator with all the apparent 
reality of a portrait, or an academic study. 
The handling is singularly free and masterly ; 
and would be injured by any additional labour. 

No. 432. An old House; a Study from Na- 
ture; No. 446. The Pottery at Bellisle. G.S. 
Shepherd. Picturesque in character, solid in 
execution, and brilliant in effect. 

No. 439, The Pilgrim, a Sketch, Mrs. L. M.; 
No. 441, Grape-Gleaner, in the Vineyards of 
Médoc, South of France, T. Uwins; No. 437, 
A Group of Birds, after Hordekseter, Miss M. 
Atkinson ; and No. 436, Portrait of a Gentle- 
man, W. Gush; possess qualities which well 
entitle them to hold that distinguished place, 
the mantel. 

No. 474. The Interior of the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, designed from the description of it 
in the 10th book of Pausanias, &c.; No. 458. 
The Interior of the Temple of Jupiter at Olym- 
pia, designed from the description of it in the 
Sth book of Pausanias, &c.; and No. 484, In- 
terior of the Parthenon at Athens, attempted to 
be restored from the descriptions of it in the \st 
book of Pausanias, in Pliny, and in other au- 
thors. J. 1. Bond.--These splendid revivals, 
while they shew the character of ancient archi- 
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magnificent re-creations must have emanated 
from a mind of great power, highly cultivated 
by education, and improved and enlarged by 
travel and study; a mind, indeed, capable of 
imagining the simple grandeur of Waterloo 
Bridge; for which noble structure, the admira- 
tion of every native and foreigner of taste and 
judgment, Mr. Bond gave the design. Why, 
it may fairly be asked, have not such abilities 
and acquirements been further developed and 
called into action? The answer we sincerely 
believe is merely, that Mr. Bond does not pos- 
sess the organ of obtrusiveness. 

A further display of native talent may be 
found in this room, under the names of Turner, 
Nicholson, Warren, Hardwicke, Childe, Watts, 
Pearsall, Vickers, Ince, Lines, Holland, Phil- 
lips, Chambers, &c. 

On the whole, we think a more varied and 
gratifying view of the British school of art, 
past and present, could hardly be brought before 
the public; who, we trust, will reward the 
efforts of the Society to accelerate the progress 
of taste, not only by visits and purchases, but 
by liberal donations. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


AT a meeting on Monday, Mr. John Gibson 
the sculptor, and Mr. Thomas Uwins, painter, 
were elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Seventeen Illustrations to the Keepsake for 
1834. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
ALTHOUGH we cannot say that we think 
the Illustrations to the Keepsake for 1834 are, 
as a whole, quite equal to some of those for 
former years, we can with perfect justice state 
that they still form a highly attractive col- 
lection of plates, and that there are examples 
among them which have never been surpassed 
in beauty. We will, according to usage, run 

through the series. 

“ Title-page.”’ Stothard, R.A. ; ornamented 
by Corbould. A charming Charity, grouped 
with Mr. Stothard’s accustomed taste. The 
decorationsare elegantly appropriate.—‘* Mary.” 
Painted by W. Boxall; engraved by C. Heath. 
A graceful girl of seventeen reading a billet- 
doux. The clearness of the half-tint in the 
flesh, and the treatment of the white drapery, 
are admirable.—* Palace of La Belle Gabrielle, 
on the Seine.” Drawn by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.; engraved by W. Miller. ‘‘ Florence.” 
Drawn by J.M. W.Turner, R.A.; engraved by 
R. Wallis. Mr. Turner never ought to make 
the figures so principal in any of his works as 
in the first of this pair; the second is, in every 
respect, one of the most exquisite little plates 
that ever came under our notice.—‘‘ Love is 
the best Physician.” Painted by Destouches ; 
engraved by J. Goodyear. When the picture 
was exhibited at the British Gallery we spoke 
of it with the approbation it deserved. Mr. 
Goodyear has preserved the expression of the 
different countenances with marvellous skill. 
— Sappho.” Painted by H. Howard, R.A. ; 
engraved by F. Engleheart. Mr. Howard’s 
design is much more chaste and pure than was 
his subject.—* Bertha.” Painted by H. Briggs, 
R.A.; engraved by F. Bacon. This is cer- 
tainly not one of Mr. Briggs’s most fortunate 
compositions: the straight line is not that of 
beanty.—** The Storm.” Drawn by C. Stan- 





tecture, at a period when the arts are consi- 
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also shew the talents and knowledge of the 
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field, R.A.; engraved by J. Cousen. The sea 
running mountains high ; a noble vessel on her 
beam-ends, fragments of wreck, with wretches 
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Mr. Cousen has done great justice.—** The two 
Barons.” Drawn by G. Cattermole ; engraved 
by C. Heath. A design of t firmness and 
force: it is evident that the conversation is full 
of interest to the parties engaged in it. Charm- 
ingly engraved.—‘‘ The Proposal.” First 
Affections.”” Painted by E. T. Parris; en- 
graved by C. Heath. Two female forms of 
great grace and delicacy. The accessories are 
introduced with Mr. Parris’s usual skill and 
taste.—“ The Merchant and his Daughter.” 
Drawn by —— Nash; engraved by C. Rolls. 
In other words, Shylock and Jessica, with Lan- 
celot Gobbo in the back-ground : 

** Tam bid forth to supper, Jessica; 

There are my keys.’ 

We do not know whether or not Mr. Nash w™” 
consider it a compliment, but we mean it for 
one, when we say that at the first glance we 
took the composition for one of Mr. Smirke’s. 
—‘* The Widowed Bride.” Painted by Elizr 
Sharpe ; engraved by J. C. Edwards. A beau- 
tiful and elaborate design.—** Amalie de Bouf- 
fleurs.”” Painted by B. R. Faulkner; engraved 
by C. Heath. Equally fascinating in concep- 
tion and in execution, this little print reflects 
the highest credit on both painter and engraver. 
It is a perfect gem.—‘* Beatrice.” Painted by 
Miss F. Corbeaux; engraved by J. Goodyear. 
Tasteful and spirited.—‘‘ Milicent.” Painted 
by G. S. Newton, R.A. ; engraved by C. Heath. 
A pretty little French coquette at her toilet. 
Illustrations to the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Part III. Tilt. 

AmonG the strongest attractions of the five 
beautiful plates of which this part consists, are, 
the happy management of the heraldic and an- 
tiquarian ornaments of ** Branksome Hall,” 
engraved by J. Cleghorn, from a drawing by 
J. H. Nixon; and the pensive, yet lovely, ex- 
pression of ** Edith,” engraved by W. H. Mote, 
from a picture by W. Mulready, R.A. 

The public attention has been a good deal 
attracted lately to the disputes connected with 
this work between Mr. Turner and Mr. Tilt. 
We are of opinion, with Sir Roger de Coverley, 
that ** much may be said on both sides.” 
When Mr. Tilt, as a publisher, gave a hundred 
and odd pounds for the plates which had been 
used in the illustration of “ The Provincial 
Antiquities of Scotland,” it was, of course, 
with the intention, either of having them re- 
touched, or of having a new set engraved; and 
the sellers must have been aware that such was 
hisintention. On the other hand, Mr. Turner, 
as an artist, is entitled to take care that his 
professional reputation does not suffer in the 
transaction ; and nobody can deny that, how- 
ever skilful the engraver, a copy of a copy must 
inevitably be divested of much of the spirit of 
the original. The error seems to have been 
in allowing the old plates to be disposed of as 
such: they ought to have been broken up, and 
sent to the coppersmith’s. 


Twenty-one Illustrations to the Picturesque 
Annual for 1834. From Drawings by Clark- 
son Stanfield, Esq. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

WE noticed these beautiful Illustrations in the 

875th No. of the Literary Gazette. The proofs, 

which are now on our table, confirm us in the 
high opinion which we then expressed of them. 


The Pictorial History of the Bible ; consisting 
of Engravings from Paintings by British 
Artists. Loudon, M. Arnold. 


As it appeared in parts we warmly recom- 


mended this publication ; and now that we have 
the first series complete in a handsome volume, 





Mr. Stanfield’s admirable drawing, to which 
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light, I can myself relate a melancholy case of 
a man who was unexpectedly brought 
to his end in one of these shops. 

Thomas Scrubbs was the son of decent pa- 
rents, and at the time of which I am speaking 
had not long been in business on his own 
account, and in the same shop where his father 
had many years got his living by dying ; for, as 
“the connexion” was all in that neighbour- 
hood, Thomas thought it better (like a romance 
hero) to dye on the spot. Thomas was a sober 
man, drank nothing stronger than bohea, and 
by temperance and trade was thought a good 
judge of tea and hue. He was also called fair 
and good-looking, though by profession a man 
of colour. 

Now Scrubbs scoured, dyed, and lived toler- 
ably happy in his way, till the unfortunate hour 
that a false-hearted cook came to his shop. She 
walked in so smartly dressed, that, though a 


pretty good size, Thomas could not, from her | 
She was/out the contents of Thomas’s favour per two- 


style, think her a kitchen dresser. 
decked out in ample scope of scarlet silk; and 
as he ogled her, he thought her, if no “ blue 
stocking,” at least “a person deeply red.” After 
some embarrassment, and a few attempts to 
make her face match her dress, she sweetly 
drew from her reticule some ribands, which, 
like herself, had evidently been a Jong while in 
service. She then smiled orders for their being 
dyed a nice pink, as they were meant to bow a 
cap,—and, perhaps, as Thomas delicately hinted, 
to captivate a beau. This led them into con- 
versation ; and so freely and delightfully talked 
the cook, that Scrubbs soon felt rather flus- 
tered and bashful ; but still he never blushed, 
nor changed countenance, for he knew by his 
trade that a standing colour was best. 

Well, to cut off corners, suffice it to say, that 
before she left Thomas, the cook had made a 
complete conquest, and given such encourage- 
ment to his flame, that in the lightness of his 
heart, as she bade him adieu, he assured her, 
not thinking of cooks, he would send the 
ribands home “ well done:”—this, luckily, 
she did not hear, or she might have expected 
to have seen them done brown instead of pink. 

Alas, that women should be so frail !— 
though, frail as they are, rich old aunts last a 
long while, I admit. But what I mean is— 
alas, that women should be so inconstant ! which 
was the case with this cook, who had but just 
knocked Thomas all of a heap with admiration 
and all that, and encouraged his advances till 
he had almost believed himself congratulated 
by his mother-in-law. She had not got a 
hundred yards from his door, when a heavy 
shower of rain threatened the spotless character 
of —her silk dress ; and as she passed the shop 
of the butcher who served her master, he took 
it into his head to serve her, by slipping on 
his best bit of blue and shinies, and offering to 
conduct her home under his Sunday brown 
silk shower-shelter. This proposal she gladly 
accepted ; while her two beaux in one morn- 
ing, and the wet, reminded her of that very 
new saying, that it never rains but it pours. 

Again to cut off corners in this round, un- 
varnished tale,—with shame be it said, before 
the cook reached her home, so delighted was 
she with this heavenly rain-beau, that the 
dyer and his colours were completely driven 
from her head ; and she determined to wed his 
more fortunate rival as speedily as possible. 

Poor Thomas soon learnt how matters were 
going, and grew exceedingly melancholy; but 
still fondly hoped the fair, or rather unfair ob- 


one flame, but have a fresh one every day; in 
vain they solemnly warned him, that if he did 
not resolve to forget her, and to have no more 
to do with her, she would unexpectedly bring 
him to his end. For a while it was all of no 
use—he heeded little of what they said: he 
never could believe that she, who had seemed 
an angel, would unexpectedly bring him to his 
end. Yet, strange to say, this prophecy was 
so often dinned into his ears by his friends, 
that at last it actually haunted his sleep; and 
he unwillingly began to experience fearful fore- 
bodings of its being verified. 

Meantime, he sent her letter after letter, in 
the kindest terms of reproach, but to which 
she never deigned an answer; and at length, 
waxing desperate, he despatched a fiery epistle 
to the butcher, containing a full exposé of the 
cook’s base conduct towards him. Unfortu. 
nately for her, the buy-buy man was an ho- 
nourable spark ; and no sooner had he spelt 


penny, than he penned one of an equally hot 
nature to the gay deceiver. Who shall describe 
the condition of the poor stew-maker on pe- 
rusing the fatal and cut-ting letter? The 
whole of the dinner was dished that day, the 
cat scalded, and, as she said, all the fat was in 
the fire. But ah! if the dinner was spoilt, 
she was determined that Scrubbs should be 
well roasted. Accordingly, in the evening to his 
shop she strode, and there found him busily at 
work at her ribands; but she soon gave him 
other fish to fry. With direst fury she stormed, 
and sobbed, and abused him with all the ill! 
words she could muster; while he tenderly 
pointed to the ribands, and in softest accents 
declared he was dying forher! This only en- 
raged her the more: not a word he could say 
would she listen to, but unfeelingly heaped 
every temper-trying epithet on his carroty- 
bristled head. At length she ceased for a 
minute, and glared wildly at Thomas. This 
he thought a good omen ; but, alas! it was only 
a sort of last look at the mutton before running 
it through with the spit! for just as Scrubbs 
was softly addressing her as his dearest, and 
beseeching her to smile sweetly again, she 
scornfully screamed in his lug, ‘* Never, never ! 
vile wretch !"’ and rushing from his shop for 
ever, she, either by design or accident, suddenly 
fulfilled the mysterious prophecy, by giving 
him a dexterous kick in the bend of his legs, 
which instantly seated him on the floor, and 
thus unexpectedly brought him to his EnD!! 
F. B. F. 





DRAMA. 
AFTER a breeze there is a lull. The drama 
has been very quiescent since our last. At the 
big joint-houses there has been nothing new, 
and nothing old worth notice. Poor Miss At- 
kinson, almost ruined by extravagant puffery, 
has barely established her claim to the fair con- 
sideration which her talents deserve, and at 
present labours under an inflamed throat, 
brought on by whole billsfull of burning red 
letters applied by the quacks. Mr. Warde has 
been starred as Richard III., Miss Kelly as Vi- 
letta in She would and she would not, and Mr. 
King in every thing ; and so great has been the 
competition between Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, that you might, any night, have accom- 
modated the audiences of both most conveniently 
in either, and sometimes have almost put the 
rival house in too into the bargain; for Lee 
Boo continues to be as attractive as ever; 
people will run in crowds to cry over the Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; and those who love laughter 





ject of his grief would relent. In vain his 
friends wu: him not to think of her; in vain 
they told him that cooks are never constant to 


make the public swear that Shakspeare and the 
legitimate drama won’t do; only the Victoria, 
under many disadvantages, is a cheering ex- 
ample of the contrary. At this theatre Mr. 
Butler has supplied the place of Warde; and 
Butler is an actor whose abilities were very 
scurvily put aside—shelved they call it. We 
always esteemed him an acquisition to the stage, 
and now he will have opportunities of proving it 
in good company. 


HAY MARKET. 
THE season draws to a close next week. Of 
all its later productions we have spoken highly, 
and public opinion has confirmed the sentence. 
Farren, with all his previous fame, has had 
opportunities of taking a step or two on the 
uphill of popularity ; Strickland, always laud- 
able in the esteem of the judicious, has also 
confirmed and extended his reputation ; Web- 
ster has proven himself a thorough Haymarket 
card; Mrs. Glover, Buckstone, Miss Taylor, 
Mrs. Humby, and others, (not to speak of the 
vocalists, among whom, by the by, we do not 
think we have ever sufticiently noticed the 
sweet voice of Collins), have all contributed to 
make this old and favourite place of entertain- 
ment what the lovers of the stage must ever 
wish it to continue to be. Consequent success 
has attended these judicious exertions ; and if 
the beginning of the season was minus, we hope 
and trust that the ending will be plus. At all 
events, we counsel those who have not seen, 
to lose no time in seeing, the Steward, Uncle 
Foozle, and, above all, Uncle John. 

ADELPHI. 

WE omitted to name Mr. Fox Cooker as the 
young and successful artist to whom the town 
was indebted for the Deserted Village. That 
drama has been so pruned and improved as to 
render it very effective throughout, and still 
more deserving of the popular applause which 
attends its nightly repetition, One almost 
wishes, if not for a thin, at least for an un- 
crammed house at this place of amusement, 
were it only to see how it looks with a few 
empty seats and a trifle of standing room. 


VICTORIA. 
On Thursday, for Abbott’s benefit, and on a 
dreadfully wet day, after The Wife, Gustavus 
of Sweden was performed for the first time, to 
a full audience, and with success. We have at 
present no time for comment. 





MUSIC. 
In our No. 869, Sept. 14, we gave an account 
of a Project for forming a National School to 
encourage the higher orders of musical com~ 
position, by establishing a grand opera, and 
adopting other well-advised measures to accom. 
plish so desirable an object (see L. G. p. 589). 
We are glad to perceive, from a pamphlet by 
Mr. Rodwell, that the design is in progress ; 
and we hope that no idle jealousies among the 
profession will spring up to impede it. 





VARIETIES. 

The Anonymous.—We have heard of anony- 
mous letters, anonymous criticism, anonymous 
threats, &c. &c. but never till last week heard 
of such things as anonymous Checks! But 
the newspapers tell us that Mr. Owen, a 
preacher, has received 200/. in anonymous 
checks, towards building a chapel, wherein to 
preach the “ manifestation es.” It 
would be droll to see the bankers look at the 
* anon s checks !” 


Fine Cave.—A large stalactitical cavern, 





have Jane Shore to laugh at, It is enough to 


said to be 300 feet in circumference, has been 
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discovered within the Nash. Rocks, near Pres- 
teign, Radnorship. The Shrewsbury Chronicle 
speaks of it as a fine specimen of this sort of 
natural production, the pillars numerous, and 
the whole effect grand and impressive. 

The Carlsruhe Almanac for 1834 is this 
year smaller than ever; yet portraits of Gen. 
Jackson, Otho of Greece, and a number of 
fancy subjects, are crammed into this literary 
curiosity, which is about the size of a tolerable 
thumb-nail ! 

Wonders in Natural History.—In the north 
of Scotland, according to the Inverness Courier, 
the foxes have taken to sheep-hunting. When 
lamb is scarce, and they can dine on mutton, it 
seems they chase the sheep over precipices, and 
then go below. themselves, and regale off the 
hash they find ready prepared by the fall! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Editing.—The editors of omg have, no doubt, 
lenty of business to attend to; but we really think that 
he cut-and-dry, or paste-and-scissors, system is in ge- 

neral carried too far, for the sake of ease and the savin 

of time. Information of public interest, which it woul 

require very little additional trouble to digest and furnish 
in concise and clear age, is either passed by alto- 
gether, or waited for till some one journal or another 
may chance to take the necessary pains with it; and it 
then runs the circle of the press like a hoop of gas lights. 

Thus, for example, we observe the intelligence respecting 

the sum granted to the sailors in Capt. Ross’s expedition, 
in our last Gazette, quoted in a less correct form as from 
the Observer, which only copied from us, the day after, 

without an acknowledgment. Our notice of M. de Bran- 
denburg’s ludicrous t! of Cholera being derived from 
icebergs, is now or og | ts turn in the London journals, 
as from a ‘ Scottish Paper,” that pa having got it 
from the Gazette a fortnight ago. Ali our remarks on 

Captain Back's Expedition (L. G. 875), and the probable 

measure he would adopt, if reached by the messenger 

sent to apprise him of Capt. Ross’s return, have, at 
length, been sha; into a long separate paragraph, 
under the title of Arctic Land Expedition. Now all this 
sort of thing, and every day ds abundant instances 
of it, may be very convenient in sparing labour; but we 
hardly deem that it displays due diligence in catering for 
the public information. 

The second _ of Goodwin's Domestic Architecture ; 
the letter-press by W. H. Leeds, Esq. 

A Quarterly Journal of Botany, by Dr. Hooker. 

Travelling Mems during a Tour through Belgium, 

Rhenish Prussia, &c. by T. Dyke, Jun. 

A second volume of Bland’s Collections from the Greek 

Anthology, by J. H. Merivale. 

A new edition of a Treatise on the Valuation of Pro- 
rty for the Poor's Rate, with an Abstract of the Poor 
ws, dc. by J. S. Bayldon. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Keepsake, 1834, 2ls. silk; 9. 12. 6d. large paper. — 
Lectures on the , WS and Principles of Painting, by 
Thomas Phillips, . R.A. 8vo. 13s. bds. — On Man, his 
M c. by William Bagshaw, 2 vols. 12mo. 
16s. bds. — History of the Waldenses, by Rev. A. Blair, 
2 vols. 8vo. 2s. — The History of Wales, by Caradoc 
of Llancarvan; translated into English by Dr. Powell; 
revised and corrected by R. Llwyd, 8vo. I4s. bas.— Sto- 


ries from the History of Wales, by the Author of “A 
Catechism of the His of Wales,” 12mo. 3¢. 6d. bds.— 
The Bard of the Sea-Kings, a Legend of Kingley Vale, 


with other Poems, by E. L. Montagu, 12mo. 4s. bds.— 
A _ Universal, Pronouncing, and Critical French-English 
Dictionary, by N. G. Dufief, 8vo. 21s. bds. — Principles 
of Political nomy, » P yo fep. Bvo. 7s. 
of Useful Knowledge: Lives of Eminent 

Persons, 8vo. 10s. cloth. — Musical Gem, 1834, 4to. 15s. 
bd.— Memoirs of the Rev. J. D. Jenicke, a Fellow-la- 
bourer of Schwartz, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—- England and 
America, a Comparison of the Social and Political State 
of both Nations, 2 vols. 8vo. 18. bds. — Trevelyan, by 
the author of ‘‘ Marriage in High Life,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
U. 11s. 6d. bds. — The White-Rose Wreath, and other 
Poems, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — Onyon’s (H. B.) Minstrel 
Wanderer, a Poem, post 8vo. 6d. cloth. — Sacred 
Offering, 1834, 32mo. 4s. Gd. silk. — Selections from the 
Writings of Fenelon, by an American Lady, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth.— My Saviour, or Devotional Meditations, in Prose 
and Verse, by the Rev. John East, 2d edition, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth.— Christ Crucified, an Epic Poem, by W. E. 
Wall, 8vo. 12s. cloth. — Madden's vels in the East, 
vols. post 8vo. 2d edition, 18s. cloth. — Fox on the 
Teeth, with Plates, 4to. 3d edition, 2/. 2s. bds. — Keith’s 
Measurer Imp d, by Maynard, 12mo. 5s. bd. — The 
Poems of John Galt, now first collected, 8vo. 58. cloth.— 
Fruits 3s. 6d. roan. — Dr. Granville’s 
Graphic Illustrations of Abortion and the Diseases of 
Menstruation, 4te. 30s. bds.; 2. 2s. coloured. — Douce’s 

's Dance 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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edition, 3 vols. 18mo. 12s. hf.-bd. — Three Weeks in Pa- 
lestine, 2d edition, with Additions, 18mo. 3s. cloth. — 
Noémie, ou la Sceur de la Misericorde, par A. de B. 
fop. 5s. cloth. — Hiley’s English Grammar ese oe 2a 

tion, 18mo. le. 6d. sheep.—Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket- 
Book, 1834, 6s. roan tuck. — Tour of the American Lakes 
and among the Indians, by C. Colton, 2 vols. vo. 18s. 
bds. — Rev. J. H. Newman's History of the Arians of the 
4th Century, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
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October. ! Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 31 | From 37. to 54. | 29°98 to 29-91 
November. | 
1 e+ Gl. | 2972 29°89 
2) e+ 55. | 29°96 29°80 
5 3 49. 29°81 ++ 29°93 
Monday 4 oeee + 49 3042 ++ 3014 
Tuesday -+ 5 sess 27. ++ 5b 30°21 «+ 8005 
Wednesday 6 coos 39, ++ 55. | 2998 -- 29-04 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Except the 3d and 4th, 
times; ice on the ponds 
morning of the 4th. 

Rain fallen, +125 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuartes HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude--.... 51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude-.-- @ 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


nerally cloudy, with rain at 
ick as a half-crown on the 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank H. J.; but hardly think any farther account 
of the Aurora seen on the 12th necessary, as it presented 
no uncommon phenomena. 

We have to thank T. T. G.; and decline for want of 
space. ToF.thesame. To H. B. the same. 
We could not attend the meeting to 
erection of a monument to the late Joshua Brookes; but 
shall be happy to advance so laudable an object. Nei- 
ther could we get to see Mr. Clarke’s bust of Rammohun 


romote the 


Roy. 

Mr. Davy’s plans for improving Holborn Hill, and 
making a communication between the city and the west, 
appear to merit the attention of the parties concerned ; 
but we cannot find room for their publication. 

We are rather sick of communications relative to un- 
questionable steam-carriages, which, somehow or other, 
always fail in their journey, burst, break, or stick in the 
mire; and we will not exalt one or other till we see it 
demonstrated that they can surmount the obstacles op- 
posed to their common use, which we really do not think 
will be very soon. 
The numerous railways also preferred to our notice 
are much in the same predicament. We do not yet 
know whether the per rane or non-undulating are the 
best; whether the most profitable pay their expenses; 
or whether the average of their killed and wounded 
is above or below the rate by the wonted modes of 
conveyance. 
The writer of the letter signed J. S. in our last, has 
reclaimed against our insertion of it verbatim et literatim, 
as, he tells us, if he had expected its publication, he 
would have taken more pains with its diction. Now, we 
must say, that we gave it place ye By it ex- 
pressed the honest opinions of an evidently observant 
third party upon several interesting topics; and as we 
were told to make what use we pleased of it, we did not 
feel at mn dag alter one — and especially as it 
re somewhat upon ourselves. Points were noticed 
which had escaped our critical observation; and we held 
by thé motto, ‘‘ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis 
amica veritas,” or indeed the still more apposite saying 
of Ammian, ‘ Silentio corrumpitur veritas.” The writer 
may believe with us, that the public cannot be better 
served than by such plain and straightforward remarks— 
the correction of errors, w! ver they exist, and the 
dissemination of just ideas on every subject of rational 
inquiry. What he pointed out respecting one of the best 
volumes of periodical literature — the fashion of our day 
—was but a strong proof in corroboration of the atgu- 


quaintance with the matters of which they treat. Their 
authors have neither remuneration nor ambition to sti- 
mulate them to labours beyond the mere necessity of 
executing their task in an agreeable, and so far credit- 
able, maaner; they fi s' ts as they 





research, are content to dress up the mistakes, as well as 
the facts, of their predecessors in a new garb of arrange- 
ment and style. e may talk of it, but we cannot im- 


ment we have always maintained, that these productions| 9. 
tend to create a superficial instead of an accurate ac-| 


» th » take st 
find them, and generally, without farther or original | 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS. 
A Young Gent! of most resp ble Family and of 
serious moral character, wishes to engage himself with an Archi. 
tect and Surveyor, in any Country Town where the Practice is 
not very limited. 
He has a thorough practical knowledge of Surveying in general 
with the Chain, and of the Measurement and Planning of Build. 
ings, &c. in particular, having passed about Four Years with the 
first Surveyor in an extended District. In every department of 
drawing he is fully competent te whatever the profession can re. 
quire; and having, too, successfully devoted his leisure to literary 
pursuits, it is presumed he would in every respect be found capa. 
ble of maintaining and forwarding the interests of the profession, 
The most satisfi y i ial and ability 
will be given. 
Salary is not a material consideration. 
Letters (post-paid) toX. Y., Mr. Miles’s, 38, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London. 











r . , 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 
Mr. Turner informs the Public, that the Print of Roslin 
Castle, published by Mr. Charles Tilt, of Fleet Street, as Part of 
Illustrations of Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, has not been engraved 
from his Drawing. 


MUSIC. 
RANCOIS HUNTEN’S INSTRUC. 


TION-BOOK for the PIANO-FORTE, just published, 
prising a clear Exposition of the Rudi of Music; the 
Artof Fingering, illustrated by a great variety of Exercises, Scales, 
and Studies, including T'wenty-four popular Melodies, selected 
from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, &c. &c, em- 
bellished with a good Likeness of the Author, price 10s. 6d, 


The Musical Gem for 1834, elegantly bound, 


with gilt edges, at the reduced price of 15s. contains Twelve 
Songs, Two Duets,and Nine Piano-Forte Pieces, by the following 
Composers :—Moscheles, Mendelssohn, Herz, F. Hunten, Neu- 
komm, A, Lee, J. Lodge, Esq. Mad. Malibran, R. F. Williams, 
T. H. Bayly, 8. Nelson, E. Perry, &c. The Embellishments con- 
sist of excellent Likenesses of Mad. Caradori Allan, Mr, Henry 
Phillips, and F. Mendelssohn; with i i emoirs. 
ori and Lavenu, 28, New Bond Street. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
12mo. price 54. bow 


nd, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
f GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 
the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi- 
culties explained, according to the decision of the French 
G y- M. DE LEVIZAG. 
Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 
improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 
London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


> 








Price 5s. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
Volume the Seventh, with Introduction, various Readings, 
and Copious Notes. 

This Volume contains Marmion, and is illustrated by Tarnet’s 
Designs of Edinburgh from Blackford Hill, and Ashestiel, the 
Residence of the Author when the Poem was written. 

Printed for R. Cadell, —— ; ahd Whittaker and Co. 

ndon. 


Who have also just published, 
1. Vol. 35 of the new Issue of the Waverley 
Novels. 
. ‘Waverley Novels, new edition, XLVIII. 


Vols. 


bo 


. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. : 

. Captain Basil Hall's Fragments, Third 

and concluding Series. 3 vols. . x 

Stuart’s North America, 2 vols. 3d edit. 
6. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition. 

Vols. 1.to VI. a 3 
Volume Eighth of the Poetry, containing 

the Lady of the Lake, and other Poems, will appear on Ist Dec. 


mo 





enaehadndaeentioe iain 
} Price 4s. 6d. watered silk, 

HE SACRED OFFERING; a Collec- 

tion of original Poems, chiefly on Devotional Subjects, 

for M.DCCC.XXXIV, Embellished with a Frontispiece by 





prove under such guidance; and the inevitable result is 
the depreciation of our national literature. Common- 
place repetitions, however cleverly done, cannot enlarge 
the understanding of a people; and we again repeat, that 
at this time there is neither stimulus nor reward in the 
trade of publishing to encourage superior mind or genius 
to exertion for the advantage and honour of England. 


ine,” e 697, col. 2, line 4, and page 700, col. 3, 


gazine, 

line 10.— The title of Miss Landon’s poem is ‘‘ Kishen 

hon col. 3, line 35. 
ofland” read * J, 


Kower,” not “ Kisher Kower,” 
— Page 696, col. J, line 16, for + J. 





Dissertations on Holbein of Death, with 55 
Woodcuts, Bvo. 21s, hf.-bd.— Joyce's Dialogues, 


new J Holland, 


Errata.—By an oversight in our last Number, “ The| 
Nautical Almanac” occurs twice for ‘‘ The Nautical Ma- 


Westal!l, engraved by Henry Rolls. 

| A Second edition of the Volume for 1831, 

price 4s, 6d. watered silk. . 

The First Three Volumes may now be had, with uniform Titlesy 
price 12s. watered silk, 9s. extra cloth boards. 

| London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Liverpool, 

| D. Marples and Co. 








Price 5s. in cloth, 


REATISE on the NATURE of VISION, 


ATION of the EYE, and the CAUSES of 


the FORM 
IMPERFECT VISION ; with Rules for Artiticial Assistance, 
By ALEXANDER ALEXAND 
~ to His Majesty. 
London; Longman, » Orme, Brown, reen, and Longman, 
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Professor Scholefield’s Euri, 
In 8vo. price 14s. boards, the edition of 


URIPIDIS TRAGCDLZ priores quatuor. | 


Ad fidem Manuscriptorum emendate et brevibus notis | 
emendationuin TY TT rationes reddentibus instructs. 
Edidit KILAKUUS PORSON, A.M. 
Grecarum ceeetiees apud Cantabrigien-es olim Professor 
egius. Recensuit ara Notulas subjecit 
JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, A.M. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis Socius “ aeakian literarum | 
Professor Regius. 

Cantabrigie : Veneunt apud J. et J. J. Deighton; et J., G., | 
et F. Rivington ; ; Longman et Soc.; E. Williams; Baidwin et | 
Cradock; Whittaker et Soc.; Black et Soc.; Simpkin et Mar- 
shall; Cowie et Soc. ; et S. Walker, Londini. | 


Of whom may be had, } 
Eschyli Tragwediw Septem. Cum F ragientis| 


| The 6th edition, in a large vol. 8vo. with all the Improvements in 


A complete Guide for the Management of Farma and Estates. 


the Tilling of Land, the Breeding and Fattening of Stock, the 
Irrigation of Meadows, the Preparation and Application of 
Manures, &c.; with fine ~~ Sa them re-engraved for 


this edition, ro 17s. cloth bo: 
PRE OMPLETE GRAZIER; 
or, Farmer’s and Cattle Breeder’s and Dealer's Assist- 


ant, comprising— 
oe eign for the Buying, Breeding, Rearing, and Fattening 
attle. 
. he Stable Management of Horses. 
Directions for the Choice of the best Breeds of Live Stock, and 
the ‘T'reatment of their Diseases, 
The Management of Cows and Ewes during the Critical Times 
of Calving and Yeaning. 
The genera! Kconomy of a Grass Farm. 
— irrigation of Meadows. 





etIndicibus. Recensuit suasque Notulas adjecit J. Scholeti 
AM. Ballo Secunda, 8vo. t2s. 





In 12mo. ‘price 9s. boards, dedicated, by permission, to His Grace | 
the Lord Primate of ireland, the 2d edition, improved, of | 
ASTORALILA; a Manual of Helps 
for the Parochial Cier, 7% containing a Scriptural View 
of the Clerical Duties—Prayers for the Use of the Clergy—scheme 
of Pastoral Visitation—Outiines of Sermons—and Books for the 
Use of the Clergy. ° 
By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
Bishop of Chester's Works, 
4th edition, 8vo. or 2 vols, 12mo. 9s. boards, 
PRACTICAL EXPOSI TION of the 
GOSPEL of St. MATTHEW and St. MARK, in the 
form of Lectures, intended to assist the Practice of Domestic In- 
struction and Devotion. 
By the same Author, 

1. A Practical Exposition of the Gospel of 

St. a In 1 vol, 8vo, or 2 vols. 12mo, 9s. boards. 

. ee ae 

. Sermons on the Principal Festivals of! 
the ‘Christian Church; to which are added, Three Sermons on 
“ Friday. 3d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards; or 12mo. 6s. bds. 

3. The Evidence of Christianity, derived 
few’ its pong and Reception. 5th edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d.; or | 
12mo. 6. 

4. A Series of Sermons on the Christian | 
Faithand Character. 8th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards; or 12mo. | 
6s. boards. | 

5. Apostolical Preaching Considered, in an | 
Examination of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, Four Sermons on 
Subjects relating to the Christian Ministry, and preached on dif- | 
ferent Uccasions. 7th edition, enlarged, 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards. 1 








6. A Treatise on the Records of the Crea-| — 


tion, and on the sao Attributes of the Creator. 5th edition, | 
2 vols. 8vo, Ll. ls. boa! 

Tendon: Printed for a Hatchard and Son, 187, Piecadilty. 
Int ‘large vol. Bv0. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 


CHiMICAL CATECHISM, in which 


the Elements of Chemistry, with the Atomic Theory, 
and the other recent Discoveries in the Science, are very clearly 
and fully explained, and its Applications to | the Phenomena of 
Nature, to A and Medi described. 
Illustrated by copious Notes, numerous Ragindags and Tables; 
and containing an Appendix of Select Chemical Experiments, 
and a Vocabulary of © ee Terms. 

By T. 4 Rircg yong M.D. &c. 

“We hold it in dit. The author 
has collected pe Rea under a strictly popular form, and express- 
ed in language the best calculated to convey useful knowledge to 
the dullest mind, every subject of interest connected with this 
deli tful science.” —London Weekly Review. 

Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the 
on cannot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. The 
more important facts are exhibited with remarkable clearness.” — 
Monthly Magazine. 

“ The necessity for a clear, progressive view of chemistry is ob- 
vious, and the want of such a treatise has long been felt by stu- 
ents. Dr. Graham has well supplied the want. His book is 
Systematic and c in its plan, and exten- 
sive in its compass. it is eminently calculated to afford agree- 
able i the and to improve the knowledge 
of the eee "Atlas. 

“ Perhaps the most jete manual of chemi extant. The 
mass + of generally Ives as well as curious knowledge, collected 
in these pages, rénders it a work indispensable to a modern 
library, eth Herald, Oct. 26, 1833. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall; and Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 


























In 2 vols, 8vo. JLgieat 1. re a bean nd the 9th edition, 


7 
LEMEN Ts of GENERAL KNOW.| | 
3, LEDGE, introductory to useful Books in the principal 
ranches of Literature and Science. With Lists of the most ap- 
Proved Authors, including the best Editions of the Classics. De- 
Signed chiefly for the vienna Stud in the Uni iti and 
the higher Classes in Schoo 
By Soles HENRY KETT, B.D. 
" rinity College, Oxford. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and wWeteties = Pall Mall. 





I n Bvo. price 10s. Wabens; the 8d ibe of 
BLICAL NOTES and DISSERTA-. 
Sen TIONS, chiefly intended to confirm and illustrate the 
rye rine aan Deity of © antl —_ some Remarks on the Prac- 
val Importance of that Doc: 
Pri By JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
ion ae for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
aterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and A. Arch, Cornhill. 





Pk. isan ctmicabie work, dee contains a series of notes and 
a tations on vari an peas f Holy Scripture, connec 
the doctrine of the Deity oor blessed Loi Lord. ‘T The respected 


author is alread advan: ly ki 
Essays; but y sly known to the public by on 
server, Nor, a now w take a yet higher place.”—Christian 


The paration and Application of Manures: 
The Cuiture and Comparisons of the relative Value of the best 
Natural and Artificial Grasses and Plants for Fodder. 
Various Methods of Cutting, Mixing, and Preparing Food in 
severe Winters and Seasons of Scarcity. | 
The Economy and general Manag ment of the Dairy, 
ing the Making, Curing, and Preservation of Butter and Chees 
The most approved Methods of Fattening Calves for Veal, and | 
of Feeding Pigs. 
Together with an Introductory ered of the different Breeds of | 
Veat Cattle, Sheep, Horses, and 





includ- | 


The peers | poe of the Wool ‘Trade, and the Improvement | _ 


of British Wo 
Also, an p + on Prize cay Farm Accounts, and other | 
Subjects connected with Agricultu 
Bya LINCOLNSHIRE GRAZIER, 


6th edition, revised, corrected, and greatly improved, 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


e. | Square; and 


Assisted by several eminent Agriculturists. | 


illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


t London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. | 


New Volume Sh ne Lectures, 


THE ANALOGY. "of ‘REVELATION and 


| 





SCIENCE ESTABLISHED, in a Series of Lectures, | 


delivered before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1833. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK WOBAN, LL.D, F.R.S. 
icar of Prittlewell, Essex. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. price 15s. boards. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Bieeats J., G., and F. Riving- 
ton, St. Paul’s Churchyard; J. H. Parker, Oxford, 





n 8vo. price 9s. board: 


ECTURES on the INSUFFICIENCY of 
UNREVEALED RELIGION, and on the succeeding 
Intluence of Christianity; delivered in the English Chapel at 
Rome, during the Sundays of Advent 1830, and of I.ent 1831. 
By the Rev. poe ARD BURGESS, 


haplain. 
Printed for J., G., and F. ~~ St. — Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
"Lately ; published ‘By w. Blackwood, ‘Edinburgh; 3 and 
Cadell, London. 
In? B.S. vols, 8vo. price 11. 10s, 


ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, from the Assembly of the Notables, in 1789, to 
the aa of the Directory, in 1795. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F. R.S.E. Advocate. 


Il. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. price MU. 108, 
History of the Greek Revolution. By Tho- 
mas Gordon, F.R.S. 
Il, 
In 2 large vols. 8v0, price 1/, 10s. with 15 Maps, the 9d edition, 
J with numerous Additions, of 

British America. By John M‘Gregor, Esq. 
This work contains full and accurate ap of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural P. ie, Fisheries, &c. of 
the Canadas, Nova Scotia, —_— nana Prince Edward 
sstand, Cape ay — &c. &c. with full and prac- 
tical I 








Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo- price 1/. 1s. 
Men and Manners in America. By the Au- 
thor of ** Cyril Thornton,” &c. 


V. 
In 2 vols, foolscap 8vo0. price 12s. bound in cloth, 


Tom Cringle’s Log. Reprinted trom Black- 


wood’s Magazine, with Additions and Corrections. 


vi. 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. the 2d edition of 
Pas from the Diary of a late Physician. 
| With Notes and Illustrations by the Editor, 


vil. 
In foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Course of Time ; a Poem, in Ten Books. 
By Robert Pollok, A.M. 11th edition. 


VIII. 
In foolscap 8vo. 8s, 6d. 

Records of Woman; with other Poems. 

Felicia Hemans. The 4th edition. 
Also, by the same Author, 

Songs of the Affections ; with other Poems. 
Foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 

The Forest Sanctuary; with other Poems. 
2d edition, with Additions, foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


By 


Ix. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Reformation in Spain, during the Sixteenth Century. By 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 


x. 
In 1 vol. 810. price 10¢. 6d, 2d edition, enlarged, 
History of the P s and Su appression of 
PR rat Mn in Italy. By Thomas M'Crie, 
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XXIV. of 
QUARTERLY 


Contents. 


Price 6s. No. 
HE FOREIGN 
REVIEW. 


ant. ant. 
1, Cousi on the Prus- | 6. Pellico’s Tragedies. 
sian System of f Education. 7. Animal Magnetism. 
sity and P: i 8. Retzsch’s Outlines ~-Mac- 
oe prerenes System of Edu- beth. 
cal 9. Mirabeau. 
2. Mistery’ of Modern Italian 1. Spindier’s Novels and Ro- 





‘reedom. mances—the Nun of Gna- 
3. Baron D’ en 's Great Bri- denzell. 
tain in 11, Dumas’s Gaul and France. 


4. Pome “Antiquities. 12. Ludvigh’s Tourin Hungary. 
5. Memoirs of the Duchess of |13, Cambray's Notes on Prus- 
Abrantes. sia. 
Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence, No, XXIV. from Denmark, ] 
France, Germany, Holland, italy, Russia, and Oriental Litera- | 


ture, 
List of the principal New Works published on the Continent and 
in America during the last three months. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, and Richter, No. 30, Soho 
lack, Young, and Young, Tavistock Street, Co- 
veut Garden. 
Ofwhom maybehad, | 
Complete Sets, and the preceding Numbers 
of this popular Journal. | 
Splendid ~— Useful Anunale. 
In 8v0. embellished with 25 Engrayings by the most eminent 
Artists, superbly bound in morocco, price One Guinea. 


YHE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 


from — s . ae in India, 
NIELL, Esq. R.A. 

“It has a deutne p ot, os from the beauty of its illus- 
trations and the truth of its descriptions. It may be accepted as 
one of the most animated pictures for _——— travellers that has 

ever been issued from the press.” — Atla: 

N.B. A few Copies royal 8vo. India Proofs, 21. 12s. 6d.; Proofs 
| in Portfolios, with letters, 2/, : ; before letters, 3/. 3s. 


The Geaguephieal Annual, 1834, 
Containing One Hundred Steel Engravings by Starling, elegantly 
bound in morocco, One Guinea, 


Ill, 
The Biblical Annual, 1834, 

Containing beautifully coloured Engravings b: Starling, of all 
a Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sacred History, &c. One 

uinea. 

“These two beautiful and most useful volumes form a family 
treasure.”"—Lilerary Gazette, 

aul and weds Library, =, Holles Street, Londen, 


Price only 5s. inc cloth board 


is, 

PRACTICAL SUMMARY of the 

ST AME Rkiy m i eoenaets fer facility of instant re- 
ference, in the Duties pa aan 
under all ee ‘Stamp y+ "at ph in force, with the Official 
Regulations for their Collection, ong on, Exemptions, Forms 
of Application to the Stamp Office, &o. &c. 
J OHN HH. H "BRADY. 








y , 
Late of the Legacy Duty Office, Stamp Office. 

*,* It is the object of the Author of this work to offer to the 
Legal wheel and the Public, in a volume of very moderate 
rice, suc! of the Stamp 

uties and lavas brought down to os pe date, as is not to be 
found in any other p how or expen- 
sive. 











Thomas pani sa St. Pout » Ghanshgand. 








In fool scap 8ve. pri 
‘HE BARD of the "SEA - KINGS; a 
Legend of ey Vele: Ro other Poems. 
By E ORA LO 8A MONTAGU. 
London: Ra ‘ou cant iaee, Green, and Longman. 





. Thomas Scott's Theological Works, in One Volume. 
On mes lat of November was published, beautifully printed ~ 
it 12mo. with a viene Portrait of the Author, price 8 
andsomely bound in clot! 
[HE THEO LOGICAL WORKS of the 


Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, Author of “ The Commentary 


on the Bible.” Containing— 

Sermons on select Subjects Growth of Grace. 

= on the most important ——. on aeoaiapand 
wy ee in Religion. nal Perseverance, and 

The Force of Truth. 


Nature and  eenemnd of 

Treatise on Repentance. Faith in C 

Chiswick: Printed by and for C. Whittingham ; Baldwin and 
Cradock, Paternoster Row; R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Lon- 
don; W. F. Wakeman, Dublin ; aa ae and Inaes, and Oli- 

hant and Son, Edinburgh; R. and J. Finlay, Glasgow; and W. 

ackson, New York. 

*,* This b iful editi the matter of three large 
8vo. vols. and contains all the most popular writings of the justly 
celebrated author. 








Lately published by Longman and Co. in 8vo. price 4s. 
NASES, illustrative of the Efficacy of Iodine 
and Contam, administered by means of Inhalation in 
Tubercular Phthisis Pulmonalts; = — and other Medicated 
Preparations in different Morbid Air-P. 
By Sir ae ~~ SCUDAMORE, M- D. F.R.S. 
d, by the same Author, 
A Chemical “and Practical Treatise on the 
most celebrated Mineral Waters of this Country. 8vo. price &. 
further Examination of the Principles of 
the Treatment of Gout, with Observations on the Use and Abuse 
of Colchicum. 8vo. 6s. y y 
Treatise on Gout, Gravel, and Indigestion, 
thick 8vo, 20s. 
Treatise on Rheumatism and Neuralgia (in- 
cluding Tic Douloureux). Thick Svo. 15s. 


Essay on the Blood, &c. 8vo. 6s. 










Essay on the Stethoscope, &c, 8vo. 5s, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








nduit Street, Nov. 1. 
Messrs. Saunders and pipe bag ust pobliched the following 
ee — 


RAITS and TRADITIONS of POR. 
TUGAL, collected during a Residence in that Country. 
By MISS PARDUE. 
II. 
In 3 vols. 
Peter Simple. 
By the Author 2 g “ King’ 's Own,” 


Mrs. Gore's Polish Tales. 
2d edition. 


In a 
The Infirmities of Genius. 
By Dr. Madden. 


2d ba 
Travels in Turkey. 
By Lieut, Slade. 
vI. 
94 edition, in 2 vols. 
Characteristics of Women. 
. Jamesor 
Public labeery, ‘Conduit Street, ‘Hanover Square. 


New edition, in Lvol vol. Bre. (1900 ages) aie 21s. boards; infe- 
rior paper, but very superior to aa forcign edition, price 15s. 


IBLIA HEBRAICA, editio longé accu- 
ratissima. 
Ab EVERARDO VAN DER HOOGHT, V.D.M. 
It has been the particular mieet of the publisher to offer to the 
public a neat and oe nae ee a the Hebrew Scriptures at a mo- 
alee price. A 











has been to ene mee at of the care previously bestowed 
upon it) sostend. five tive — the —— plates were cast, 
oe jiliar w e Hebrew language 
2 * This edition has undergone - careful revision by 
Pro’ e Hurwitz. 
Printed for Moen Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


Unique and Splendid Coloured Annua: 
Price 25s. superbly bound in embossed violet- ol silk velvet, 
with an antique mosaic gold clasp, 
HE SACRED ANNUAL; the Illustra- 
which consist of Twelve highly- -finished and 
mounted Pac-imiles of Original Cabinet Pictures, painted ex- 
pressly for the purpose by the following eminent living Artiats:— 


W. Etty, R.A. | John Martin. | B. R, Haydon, | D. M‘Clise. 
T. Von Holst. | J. Franklin. A.B. Clayton. | D., Costello. 
Also, Price 25s. a in an elegant and unique portfolio, 

missal border, 





The Tilustrations to the Sacred Annual ; 
mounted on royal 4to. tinted drawing boards, surrounded with 
gold lines, and appropriate Extracts from the Work. The Illus- 
trations, which are direct Fac-Similes of the Original Pictures, 
have, by the united aid of upwards of fifty skilful and competent 
Artists, whose talents have been in requisition for many months 
past to effect this arduous and truly unique undertaking, heen 
executed with the highest finish and greatest care. To secure 
copies, orders should be immediately given to the Booksellers; 
as, from the labour dant upon such a work, only a 
very limited number can be published 

John Tarsill, 250, Regent Street. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 18s. 
NGLAND and AMERICA: 
a Comparison of the Social and Political State of the 
two Nations. 








II. 
* . : 
Lieut. Breton’s Excursions 

In New South Wales, Western Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
Land, in the Years 1830, 3!, 32, 33, and therefore comprising the 
most recent account of the actual Condition of these Colonies. In 
1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 

«We have seen no work on the subject, of greater probity, 
intelligence, and value.”—Literary Gazette. 


Ill. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Letters of Horace Walpole 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, 
Now first published. 
Edited by LORD DOVER, 

« Those who have forgotten how Lord Orford adorned the news 
= day, or the mere scandal of high life, will find their memo- 
lliantly lighted up by a perusal of this charming work.”— 





Now ready, the ENGLISH TRANSLATION, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with a fine Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 


M 5S of MARSHAL NEY, 
publish, jy his Family, from his original Manuscripts 
and Papers. 


I. 
in French, being the Second, 


The edi 
with Portrait, -ing 7 1% 14s, 
y’s Military Studies, 
Written for th | ~» Officers, accompanied with Diagrams 





and mye ot y Major James. 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 
Bulland Nhutten, kee. 26, Holles Street, London. 





In 8vo0. price 12s. 
Cast cRUCIFY ED; an Epic Poem, 
in Twelve Books. 
By WILLIAM ELLIS WALL, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Oxford. 
J, H. Parker, Oxford; Whittaker and Co. London, 





n 8vo. price 14s. boards, a new edition 
HE ‘DOCTRINE of the GREEK 
ARTICLE wae to the Criticism and Illustration of 
the New Testamen: 
By the late Right Rev. T. F. MIDDLETON, D.D, 
re Bishop of Calcutta, 
With prefatory Observations and Notes, 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Joint Dean of Bocking. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
— Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
ge. 





intendence of the Society for the 
» in a handsome volume, 8vo. 


Bi 

blished, under the su 

usion of Useful Know 
L — 10s. in cloth boards, 


LIVzs of EMINENT PERSONS, 


ous 


consisting of— 
Galileo Wolsey Caxton 
Kepler Sir E. Coke Blake 
Newton mers Niebuhr 
Mahomet Ad. Smith Sir C. Wren 





and Michael Angelo. 
Of the Library of Cae Sateen, fn following Volumes 


Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. 8.; Vol. IL. 


10s. 6d. 
, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, 5s. 
History of Greece, 5s. 
History of Spain and —— 73. 
Hiswery of the C the Church, 13 13s. 6d. 


Row. 





In tame, price 8. beard, te Sacond Volume ot 






to 
A 


By the + 
Printed fer.J., G., and F. Aivington, iota Sc Post Oherchyarde 
and Waterloo Place, 1 Mall. 

be had, by the same Author, 
The Second Bilition of the First Volume of 
Sermons, price 5a. 


Spotaier. 





IV, 
By Commend of the Lords C: of the Admiralty, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous om Maps, &c. 
Capt. “Owen’ s Narrative of Voyages to ex. 
plore tne Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, 
he results of this expedition are highly important.”—Quar. 
terly Review, 


Vv. 
2d edition, revised by the Author, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 
ingland and the English. 
y E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Author oft Pelham,” “* Eugene Aram,” &c, 
“Fall of rich and og ames most felicitously ex- 
pressed.” —Evaminer. 


The Sixth Vol. of his Translation of the 
Memoirs of Madame Junot, 
(Duchess of Abrantes). Written by Herself. 
«* No where do we get a weares or more intelligible view of Na- 
poleon as a man.”—Spectato: 
*_* A few Copies may still be had of Vols. IV. and V. 


VII. 
New and cheaper edition, revised and corrected by the Authors, 
with 12 Embellishments, in a neat pocket volume, 
The Book of the Seasons ; 
Or, the Calendar of Nature. 
By William and Mary Howitt. 

«« We recommend it to all lovers of nature. It is a jewel.”— 

Blackwood’s Magasine, vir, 
I 


In 8vo. price 14s, 
A Residence at the Court of London. 
By the Hon. Richard Rush, 
Envoy sate revi and Minister Plenipotentiary: from the 
United States of America, from 1817 t 
« A work i g to every English Me Morning Herald, 
Also, just ready, 
Naval Adventures. 
By Lieut. Bowers, R.N. 
Comprising a Narrative of 35 Years’ Service in various 
Parts of the World. 2 vols, post 8vo 





Il. 
The 8d and 4th, being the concluding Vols. of 
The East India Sketch-Book ; 
Or, Life in India. 
*,* A few Copies may still be had of Vols, I. and II. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits, price 1/. 10s. in nash 


HE LIFE of WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
By his Son, HENRY ROSCOE, 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
«« The biography of Mr. Roscoe is culiarly rich, “from various 
— &c. &c. r. Henry Roscoe — rformed his task with 
grea modi, § facto, and judgment ; with the frankness aan 
ident good faith of one conscious ifn having nothing to disgu: 
or conceal on behalf oF the excellent man and parent when' he 
commemorates."—Edinburg’ Review, Got. 











[HEN we oak oer ; or, Pedro of 
By H eet D. D. INGLIS 

Author of Spain in 1830,” the « Tyrol,” &c. 

“We have read these volumes with great dclight." -Metropoli- 


lan 
“A vivid picture of Spanish habits, customs, and man- 
ners.” —Monthly 


Complete in | vol. price 6s. revised and corrected by the Author, Auther, 
with new Introduction and Notes, neatly bound and illustrated, 
and printed uniformly with the Waverle: E Novels, 
DERERs; 
or, the Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish. 
By the Author of the ‘* Spy,” &c. 
"vorming the 33d Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES BY POPULAR 
WRITERS 
Just published by Richard Bentley, "New Burlington Street, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Trevelyan. 
By the Author of a “ —_— in High Life.” 


The Hendvans: 
By the Author of the « Spy, ”&c. 3 vols. 
“Cooper, the American novelist, has no living superior." 
Scotsman. 


Ill. 
2d edition, 3 yols. Post 8vo. 
The Parson’s Daughter. 
By ees Pecongep of « Sayings and Doings.” 
“An OFF, ining strong interest with humor 
ous portraiture.” taney Gazette, 


Iv. 
The Heiress. 3 vols. 
«* We have been pleased with the snatches of Wit, the sarcastic 
ome, and the passionate eloquence of these volumes.”—Aik:. 
neum. 





Vv. 
Grace Cassidy; or, the Repealers. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 8 vols, 
“A charming picture-gallery, richly hung with bright and 
glowing — of the epee at once faithful and beau- 
tiful as those of Lawrence.”—Court Journa, 


VI. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
Zobrab the Hostage. 
e Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 


By 
Pe « The best novel pw has appeared for many years.” —Quarterly 
evien. 


VIL. 
New edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. 
The Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 


“ Writtenwith so much simplicity, and ‘such refined taste, as 
tobe perfectly delightful. Time es. s§ - 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates and Diagrams, 
AMPDEN in the Nineteenth Century; 


or, Colloquies on the Exrors and Improvements of 








Society. 
The rebel Hampden, at whose glorious name 
The heart of every honest Englishman 
Beats = with conscious pride. 
Edward Moxon, Daver Street. 


;. pPoulett Serope on Political Economy. 
Next week 1 be published, small Svo. 
RINCIPLES "of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, deduced from the Natural Laws of Social 
Wetens Ba tees to the pean a of Britain. 
OULETT SCROPE, M.P. F.R.S. &c. 
Printed fen Longman, Rees, ¢ Orme, in Green, and Longman 
On Monday, Nov. 11th, will be published, 
GEOLOGICAL MANUAL 
By HENRY DE LA BECHE, F.R.S. V.P.G.S. 
Third edition, considerably enlar, nged, with 192 Woodcuts, demy 
8vo. in cloth boards, price 18s 
London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street, and 
13, Pall Mall East. 


“A. MEMOIR of the late MRS. HANNAH 


MORE being in preparation from Papers in the hand 
of the Executrix, who is in possession of the only documents from 
which a true and circumstantial account of the Life of that ex- 
cellent person can be given,—any communication from her 
Friends, who may be disposed to promote the design of doing 
justice to her memory, by putting the Editor in possession of her 
letters, or other documents illastrative of her life and character, 
may be sent, under cover, to Messrs. R. B. Seeley and W. Burn- 
side, 172, Fleet Street, London 

It should be added, that Mis. More has expressed in her will 
her wish to have her letters given up to her Executors. 

Ina few days ye be published, in 3 vols, 12mo. the 
elebrated Novel of 
RANCIS BERRIAN; or, the Mexican 
Patriot, so highly spoken of. by Mrs. Trollope, in her 
« Account of the Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
Where may, be had, published this month, 

Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage, and other Tales, 
by several American Writers. 3 vols. 15s. 

Kentucky; a Tale. By James Hall. In 
2 vols. 8s. 

Matilda and Malek Adhill; or, the Saracen. 
By Mad. Cortans Author of Elizabeth of Siberia. 4th edition 
4 vols. 11. 2s. 

Banks of the Ohio; or, Westward Ho! By 
Mr. Paulding. 3 vols. 19s. ard 

Alice Gray. By the late Catherine G. Ward. 
3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
LONDON: Published 

the LITERARY GAZ 














Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, «! 
B OF, cE Wellington Street, 
0. eae 25) te: Bineet, 0 Oxfer 


Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Mowll 

Street; sold alao by J. Royal mae: Be 

M ve Maria Lane, Cp eg mee 
fy : Smi Son, D. json, Gi 

Bdinburg: mith and " - yy 


and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. C 
Sor euaten o. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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